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DOROTHY’S DOWER. 
En Three Parts 


fee 5s Mencia 
PART L 

‘* My sweetest Dorothy,” said John, 
Of course before the wedding, 

As metaphorically he stood, 
His gold upon her shedding, 

“Whatever thing you wish or want 
Shall be hereafter granted, 

For all my worldly goods are yours.” 
The fellow was enchanted! 

** About that little dower you have, 
You thought might yet come handy, 

Throw it away, do what you please, 
Spend it on sugar-candy ! 

I like your sweet, dependent ways, 
I love you when you tease me; 

The more you ask, the more you spend, 
The better you will please me.” 


PART IL. 


**Corfound it, Dorothy!” said John, 
**T haven't got it by me. 

You haven't, have you, spent that sum, 
The dower from aunt Jemima? 

No; well that’s sensible for you; 
This fix is most unpleasant ; 

But money’s tight, so just take yours 

id use it for the present, 

Now 1 must go—to-—meet a man! 
By George! I'll have to borrow! 
Lend me a twenty—that’s all right! 

I'll pay you back to-morrow.” 
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BOOKS THAT USED TO BE READ. 


PART II. 
‘*Madam,” says John to Dorothy, 
And past her rudely pushes, 
“You think a man is made of gold, 
And money grows on bushes! 
Tom's shoes! your doctor! Can't you now 
Get up some new disaster? 
You and your children are enough 
To break John Jacob Astor. 
Where’s what you had yourself when I 
Was foolish enough to court you? 
That little sum, till you got me, 
"Twas what had to support you!” 
*Tt’s lent and gone, not very far; 
Pray don’t be apprehensive.” 
‘Tent! I've had use enongh for it; 
My family is expensive. 
I didn’t, as a woman would, 
Spend it on sugar-candy !” 
**No, John, I think the most of it 
Went for cigars and brandy!” 
Pua@se Cary. 





TT\HE age outgrows most books. The ages 
do the work still more effectually. But it 
is hardly fair to say that the books are con- 
signed to the nether shades of oblivion. They 
are simply set aside. Like superannuated offi- 
cers, they go into retirement, and some of them, 
at least, are pensioned out of the fuil stores of 
the world’s gratitude. Many books never had 
any life to lose. ‘They were smuggled into a 
semblahce of existence, had a 
moment of galvanized action, 
and silently departed. But num- 
bers of good books have lost 
their hold on the affections of 
men, have been completely sup- 
planted, and now are nothing 
save pleasant memories. It is 
delightful to think that they 
have been embalmed in spices 
as fragrant as themselves, and 
that ‘Araby the blest” has wel- 
comed the dear exiles, who for 
no fault of their own have been 
ungraciously expatriated. 
‘Though without fault, it was 
yet their misfortune. Milton 
declared in one of his many 
hours of splendid enthusiasm, 
‘*A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life’— 
one of his ‘* Apples of Gold” 
hanging to the sunward on top- 
most bough. But it is true only 
as an ideal possibility. Few can 
say with Hazlitt, ‘I hate to 


| never departs. 
| each ennobles a sentiment. 











read new books. ‘There are 





Dress with Ficuv. 
For pattern and description of Fichu see Supplement, No, VI., Fig. 34. 


twenty or thirty volumes that I have read over 
and over again, and these are the only ones that 
I have any desire ever to read at all.” Possibly 
this has a touch of cynicism; and yet we can 


| understand how old books should charm to the 


borders of intellectual ecstasy such men as Haz- 
litt, Lamb, and Sir Thomas Browne. If there 
are men who are always in advance of the pres- 
ent, prophetic in taste and feeling no less than 
in thought, premature births from the mighty 
womb of ‘Time, there are other men who retain 
the past in their sensibility and genius, for whom 
its light never sets, and from whom its glory 
Each class is useful, because 


Cultivated persons will always read the best 
of the old books. They read in part for cul- 


| ture, and this they get from the “grand old | 
| masters.” 


| that air of massive strength in the repose of su- 


A beautiful part of culture it is— 


peradded centuries—that feeling of sympathy so 
distinct, so uplifting—that entering of the spirit- 
ualized heart into the immortality which, wheth- 
er illusory or real, it enjoys as having descended 


from the rewarding sphere of a higher life. Such | 
The most of intelli- | 


readers, however, are few. 
gent persons read only the current books of the 
day. Partly to be ‘‘ respectable,” partly to have 
subjects for conversation, somewhat for recrea- 
tion and renewal amidst the wasting of care and 
business, they keep up with the literature of the 
times. And confessedly this is no small achieve- 
ment}for in reading there is so much to do that 
one is compelled to elect his portion and stick 
to that. Is it singular, then, that so many good 
authors of the past should 
be neglected? Ifthe choice 
must be made between 
Richardson, Fielding, De 
Foe, on the one hand, and 
Thackeray, Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, on the other, popular 
taste is right in taking the 
writers of its own period. 
Even supposing the merits 
of the former to be supe- 
rior, the positive gain in 
reading is on the side of 
the latter. Not only in view 
of pleasure, but in respect 
to the sort of insensible ed- 
ucation which the average 
intelligence of society by 
this means acquires, the 
more recent works are de- 
cidedly preferable. So, too, 
as between Maria Edge- 
worth and CharlotteBronté, 
it is not a question which 
has the greater genius, but 
which has the more direct 
and timely adaptation. — 
Miss Evans, Miss Muloch, 
Charles Reade, are in liter- 


Sor the Southern D 


istrict of New York. 


ature precisely what the London Times, the Sat- 
urday Review, the Spectator, are among newspa- 
| pers—part of the age, linked with the ongoings 
of the day, suited to the form of present mind, 
adequate to secure and to recompense sympathy, 

That men of science should, with few excep- 
tions, ignore old books is not surprising. The 
rapid progress of physical inquiry makes this 
necessary. But where no such necessity exists 
the fact of resigning the old for the new is just 
as palpable. Take the religious literature as an 
illustration. Forty editions of ‘‘'The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (we have seen it stated) were publish- 
ed in America before the war of the Reyolu- 
tion; but since 1776 we apprehend that there has 
been nothing like this ratio. The former works 
on the Christian Evidences—Watson’s, Jenyns’s, 
Simpson’s, or even the comparatively late Bridge- 
water Treatises—are not altogether competent to 
meet the demands of the age. Great as these 
productions are—unanswerable too on their own 
ground—yet Comte, Strauss, Buckle, Mill, and 
Renan have entered since that day on their ca- 
reer of devastation, and they have to be met by 
weapons from another armory. But this aside, 
the same change of taste, as a method of stim- 
ulating and elevating the intellect, is observable 
| in other departments of religious literature, Dr. 
| Guthrie, of Edinburgh, and Dr. M‘Leod, of Lon- 
| don, would hardly reproduce, if they could, the 
| genius of Leigh Richmond, of Hannah More, of 
Mrs. Sherwood, in their admirable magazines. 
| A review of ‘‘Ecce Homo” by Mr. Gladstone 
| had the deep thought of 1868 in its paragraphs. 
, John Foster, in the old Kelectic, could not have 
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so written. And had Frederick William Rob- 
- ertson lived fifty years ago, where had been the 
originality of insight that comes of sorrowful in- 
ward conflict, and the grand thoughts that the 
fierce collisions between intellect and instinct 
smite into a resplendent existence? Power here, 
as power every where, must be born of the union 
of mind with its age. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Re Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions of stylish Summer Hats, Walking Dresses, 
Fancy Articles, ete., etc. 

DG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and descriptions of numerous Morn- 
ing Dresses, Fichus, Blouse Waists, Bretelles, and 
Pelerines ; Boys’ and Girls? Suits, Ladies’ Cra- 
vats, a great variety of Fancy Work, and Thirty- 
six elegant and varied Embroidery patterns, 





YOUR SERVANT, MA’AM. 
ITH all the complaint of our dames in 
this country of their servants, they are 
better off in this respect than English, French, 
and even German housekeepers. The most 
which can be alleged against our domestics 
generally is ignorance of and inaptitude for 
service, wastefulness, insubordination, and im- 
pertinence, a capricious fondness for change, 
and a too lively appreciation of their own per- 
sonal rights and insensibility to those of their 
employers. These are certainly not trifling of- 
fenses, but are venial sins in comparison with 
those commonly charged to the account of serv- 
ants in foreign countries. Most of the serious 
crimes against person and property in Europe 
are proved to be committed by domestics. The 
European servant is readier to acknowledge 
him or herself as such, and to bow more obse- 
quiously to the commands of master or mistress, 
than the American, who, disliking the very ap- 
pellation of service, avoids as far as possible all 
outward manifestation of it. It may be more 
agreeable perhaps to be served by the humble 
servant of Europe than by the independent help 
of America, but it is not so safe. For the sake 
of the chastity, honesty, and sobriety which we 
generally have in our domestics, we may submit 
to their inconvenient caprices and unseasonable 
assertions of independence. A little sauce 
thrown into the face, and a slight excoriation 
of the sensibility by an energetic, sharp-tongued, 
and irreverent Bridget of the kitchen are trifles 
in comparison With a dose of arsenic in the 
soup, or a carving-knife drawn from ear to ear. 
We get more of the former in America, no 
doubt, but far less of the latter, thank Heaven, 
than they in Europe. There is no class in the 
world, according to the statistics of crime, which 
supplies so few criminals as that engaged in do- 
mestic service in the United States, 

In regard to the undoubted defects of our 
servants, they are perhaps to be attributed as 
much to their mistresses as to themselves, 
There is r) complaint’so general as that of the 
ancapacity of domestics; and this, when urged 
by housekeepers, amounts to a self-accusation 
of either negligence or ignorance. If those 
who know how to wait upon a table or to cook 
a dinner are rare, it is because there are so few 
capable of teaching them. If mistresses have 
not the knowledge, or will not take the trouble, 
to form that rawest of raw material, the Irish 
Bridget, into cook or waiter, they should sub- 
mit without a murmur to being ill-fed and ill- 
served. How is it possible for a peasant who 
has been living all her life upon potatoes, to 
which she has helped herself out of a common 
pot, to be able to place a knife and fork, or 
roast a chicken—as rare a bird to her as a black 
swan, or any creature of fabulous existence? 
Foreign domestics seldom come to this country, 
and it is well for us probably that they do not ; 
for although they might bring with them a per- 
fected skill, they would not be without the usual 
bias of the pampered servant of Europe. Amer- 
icans are too proud for service, even under the 
verbal mitigation of its humility as hejp. There 
is no alternative but to make the best use of 
the raw material of Irish and German peasant- 
ry; and out of this housekeepers, if they want 
good servants, must themselves manufacture 
the article. 

As for the pertness of American servants, so 
much complained of, this will probably appear 
less if measured according to the republican 
standard of social equality. If domestics “ hold 
their heads too high,” it is possible that their 
mistresses do not bend theirs low enough. 
American employers have no right to expect 
servility. Fidelity they are entitled to, and 
will probably get, if they faithfully perform 
their part of the contract. 

The excessive fondness for change with 
which the servant is so often charged is only 
to be checked by winning her affections, and 
this is to be done, obviously, by kindness of 
treatment. By this we would imply something 
more than mere gentle words and generous 
compensation. The mistress should take a 
more personal interest than she generally does 
in the moral welfare of those she employs. By 
throwing aside all haughtiness of reserve, which 





ill befits an American, she should attach her 
domestic by a closer sympathy. 

The wastefulness of servants is an illustration 
of the old proverb, “ Like master, like man,” 
and is a mere imitation in the kitchen of the 
habits of the parlor. With the prodigality of 
gilt and damask up stairs, it is preposterous to 
expect any economy of beef and dripping below. 
Reform yourself, and you will have less reason 
to find fault with Your Servant, Ma’am. 








VICTIMS OF WORK. 


T may be possible perhaps to exhaust the 
powers of the human structure by overtask- 
ing them, but it is comparatively rare that they 
are tested to this degree. The mischief which 
is ordinarily attributed to excess of work is 
generally to be traced not to the undue but ex- 
clusive exercise of some part while the rest of 
the body is more or less unused, Thus when 
we are told of a person suffering from an over- 
worked brain, the capacity of which has never 
been put to a severer test than that required in 
buying or selling tape, it is reasonable to infer 
that an organ designed for the function of 
thought can hardly be deranged by any prob- 
lem in dry-goods, however difficult of its kind. 

It is common to flatter the suffering trades- 
men of our day by calling them the victims of 
modern civilization, which is supposed to try 
their brains with a peculiar and inordinate 
strain. We can see nothing in measuring tape, 
selling pins, needles, and jack-knives, buying 
stocks, drawing bills of exchange, or in any 
other function of mercer, hardwareman, broker, 
or banker, calculated to draw so strongly upon 
the resources of the mind as to weaken or break 
it. No man, we venture to say, has been ruin- 
ed in health by the pressure only of dry-goods 
or hardware on the brain. An organ which 
has borne the weight of the thoughts of a 
Shakspeare and a Bacon without faltering is 
not likely to break down under the ponderings 
of the profoundest dealer in calico. It is sel- 
dom in these supposed cases of overworked 
men of business that the brain is injured by too 
much use, but generally it, as well as the other 
organs of the body, suffer from too little. The 
mind of the modern tradesman, in consequence 
of the universal activity of competition and 
eagerness for wealth, is so restricted to the nar- 
row views, or the penny-wisdom, as it may be 
called, of his vocation, that there is neither 
time nor place left for that breadth of idea and 
fullness of intelligence essential to its strength 
and expansion. The brain is thus not only de- 
prived of the richness of nutriment, but the va- 
riety required for vigorous health, 

The same exclusive devotion to trade pre- 
vents a due regard to the other wants of a 
sound human structure. ‘The lungs, the stom- 
ach, and the muscles are each made to pay 
their tribute to the all-absorbing money-bag. 
Respiration is choked at the desk, the move- 
ment of the limbs is confined to the limits of 
the counting-room or shop, and the digestion 
and nerves are destroyed by the gratification of 
a morbid thirst and appetite engendered by the 
exhaustion which comes from the want of vari- 
ety of occupation, freedom of air, and exercise. 
It is thus that the victims of modern civiliza- 
tion are made. It is not deep but shallow 
thought which destroys them; not the over- 
working of the brain, but the deficient and per- 
verse use of it, as well as of the lungs, the 
stomach, and the muscles, which naturally re- 
sults, 

There need be little fear of becoming the 
victims of overwork. All the powers of the 
human mind and body, if regularly and equally 
exercised, so that the natural balance between 
them be preserved, are capable of a degree of 
effort by which they are seldom tried. The 
brain would never break down, we may be as- 
sured, under the weight of the average thought 
of our day, if its own inherent strength were 
developed by proper use, and sustained by the 
concurrent and wholesome exercise of the other 
organs of the body. We are convinced that 
among ordinary sufferers there are much fewer 
than is generally supposed “‘ victims of work.” 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Great Treasure. 

Y DEAR ISAAC,—I remember long ago 

to have heard a sermon upon Cheerful- 

ness, The text was somewhere in the Psalms, 
and had something to say about making a glad 
sound. ** But,” said the quaint old divine who 
preached the discourse, ‘if you are dumb and 
can not make a noise, put a pleasant face upon 
it, and that will sound equally well to the Lord.” 
He insisted that the essential point was not the 
method of praise, but the praise itself; and I 
have often thought since, that as the great ob- 
ject of praise certainly does not need it in any 
way, its chief use must be for ourselves. In- 
deed there are people whose lives are hymns 
of praise—whose coming is like the sound of 
the psaltery and the sackbut, and who leave a 
sense of music ceasing when they go away, If 
I should mention, for instance, Mrs, Margery 
Honeysuckle—well, I know that you think I 
have quite enough to say about her. But if I 
should say all that I think about her—what 





was the old phrase in tne Arabian story ?—all 
the pages of all the volumes in all the libraries 
in the world would not be as the initial letter. 

Cheerfulness in a temperament is what sun- 
shine is in nature. I don’t mean so poetically 
merely, but, if I may say so, chemically. The 
cheerful view of affairs helps them forward as 
the sun stimulates the crops, Sulkiness, like 
cloudy and chilly weather, stops and perplexes 
every thing. When Smilax comes into the Old 
Bachelors’ Club, where we discuss all the cur- 
rent questions of the hour, and with great en- 
ergy, I assure you, and I sometimes think, when 
I am listening to the others, with great elo- 
quence—when Smilax comes the whole scene 
is instantly like a sunny field in haying. The 
scythes begin to ring through the crisp, glisten- 
ing grass, the mowing-machines click, the men 
step nimbly about with pitchforks spreading the 
hay—there are joking, laughing, chatting, and 
the feeling of a festival of industry. It is my 
perpetual wonder that Smilax is still a bache- 
lor. But I suppose the sun, which is so excel- 
lent in the sky, would be rather inconvenient 
in a house. Or let me rather say—for I can 
not imagine Smilax inconvenient any where— 
that fate, always friendly to the race, warned 
by Burke’s example, as Goldsmith describes it, 
would not suffer him to give to a woman the 
heart that was meant for womankind. 

But when Jack Indigo comes all is changed. 
Jack is the fellow who, when he smells a grove 
of rose-trees in bloom on some perfect June 
morning, exclaims, with a shudder, ‘ Heavens! 
think what a lot of worms there must be in so 
many roses!” When his niece Violet went off 
upon her wedding tour he kissed her pathetic- 
ally as she sat in the car just as the train was 
starting, and said with a half sob—and I had 
observed how close he stuck to the old Madeira 
which her father had been keeping for the merry 
day—“ Good-by, my dear Violet! God pre- 
serve you! I have just taken an accident pol- 
icy of ten thousand dollars upon your life, and 
it shall go to your mother, my dear!” and the 
old fool actually wept. ‘*Good-by, dear Vio- 
let; it shall go to your mother!” There was 
a pleasant bridal parting; a tearful resignation 
to the happiness of a young friend! 

Of course when this gentleman comes into 
the Club every body feels as if it had grown 
suddenly very damp and disagreeable, and as 
if he had taken cold. His coming almost seems 
a personal insult to every man there. A mem- 
ber may be sitting in a corner chuckling over 
Mr. Roosevelt's ‘‘ Five Acres too Much,” but 
all the fun seems to die away when Jack In- 
digo’s long face enters. Or another may have 
found himself in a most Christian and generous 
frame of mind over his last reflections upon the 
Alabama question, when suddenly he sees Indi- 
go, and up he springs in a towering rage with 
John Bull; and he glares about with the most 
fee-faw-fum expression, smelling the blood of 
the dastard Englishman of which he will have 
some, to his heart’s content. You see this is 
the thunder that turns all the cream. The 
scene is no longer the open sunny hay-field, 
with pleasant click and song and busy raking 
and pitching—it is a blackness, and a hurry, 
and heavy drops of coming storm, and angry 
rumbling along the horizon. 

Life is full of petty frictions, and cheerfulness 
is the self-supplying oil-feeder that drops softly 
upon the very point of contact and irritation 
and keeps all smoothly moving. When old 
Jacobus Bunn’s daughters were married, do 
you remember ?—no, of course you do not, be- 
cause you were then eating out of a porringer— 
but upon that occasion Mr. Bunn was very sav- 
agely denounced for what was called his inhu- 
man partiality. But Jacobus smiled, and said 
that he was very much obliged to those who in- 
terested themselves so deeply in his family af- 
fairs, but he thought that he knew a little about 
them himself. The truth was that both his 
daughters were married upon the same day, and 
to Vixena, the older, he gave half a million of 
dollars, and to her sister Agnes, the younger, 
only half that sum. Just before the ceremony 
he took young Bat, who was to marry Vixena, 
and Candide, who was to be the spouse of 
Agnes, aside, and he said to them: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I wish you both equally well, and I have 
done what I could to equalize your future lot 
with my daughters.” Then he shook hands 
with them, and the young people were married. 

Candide was too wise a man to say what he 
thought—at least that day. But it was not 
long before every body who was intimate in 
the families perceived the sagacity of old Jaco- 
bus Bunn, For with her wild extravagance 
and shiftlessness, and her gloomy temper and 
taciturnity, Vixena with her half a million was 
not half so rich as Agnes, with her gentle econ- 
omies, her lovely tastes, and her unfailing and 
inspiring cheerfulness, Vixena’s house always 
seemed like the dreary tombs of rich marbles 
that are built on the silent edges of Eastern 
deserts; but that of Agnes was a cottage 
in Arcadia. You can pay a great deal too 
much for money, my dear Isaac; but hap- 
piness is priceless, And cheerfulness is hap- 
piness. Vixena, as I know, was peevish, dis- 
contented, sulky; always scolding her chil- 
dren, always rating her servants; always of- 
fending her husband's tastes. He did not dare 
ask a friend home with him—for he could not 





tell what might not happen. He opened his 
own door with a vague apprehension that he 
might hear his children crying, and with a cer- 
tain conviction that the rooms would be dis- 
ordered, and that an unhomelike aspect would 
greet him on every side. Do you suppose that 
money compensated for all this? No, my dear 
Isaac, Young Bat had learned in the most 
memorable manner the meaning of the old text 
about the dinner of herbs with contentment, 
rather than the stalled ox with Vixena at the 
head of the table, 

In the household of Agnes there seemed to 
be as much happiness as could be found any 
where; and yet the only difference was half as 
much money as in Vixena’s, and a cheerful- 
ness that was felt every where and in every 
thing. There was plenty of discipline in the 
nursery; but the laws were sweet and steady, 
like those of nature. Every domestic was a 
friend, and strove to deserve the reasonable 
courtesy with which she was treated. Every 
guest came with an expectation of pleasure 
that was never disappointed; and I say that 
the secret of all was this delightful, cheerful 
temperament. And thus, you observe, it had 
an actual money value, which, I trust, my dear 
Isaac, will not be lost upon you. So valuable 
is it indeed in this way that, as a veteran in 
experience, I should advise you from the eco- 
nomical point of view to prefer a young woman 
with a thousand a year and cheerfulness to one 
with ten thousand and a despondent or gloomy 
temperament, Your life will be longer and in- 
finitely happier with the first than with the last. 

Was there not young Miles only four years 
ago who married Mary Million, and what a 
time they had of it! ‘There were six or eight 
thousand dollars a year and his business, which 
required his constant devotion. She was of the 
Vixena school—restless, ambitious, never con- 
tent; wanting a new ring every month, and to 
go to every ball with a new dress for each. 
With all this she was never bright, but, of 
course, always troubled and reserved. One 
day Miles went away and blew his brains out ; 
and I for one did not wonder. Now remark 
that a little cheerfulness upon her part would 
have saved his life and the happiness of both. 

Then there was young Apelles, the artist, the 
boy with a bright face and a light heart and a 
skillful hand, He offered that hand, with no- 
thing in it, and that heart full of youth and 
love and hope, to Cerulea, who had exactly the 
same fortune. They were married, and they 
made their bridal tour on foot. Then they 
lived in his studio until some kind of nursery 
had to be provided, when they hired another 
room, ‘Their means were certainly as slender 
as those of any pair of doves ever knew. But 
Cerulea was always most neatly and prettily 
dressed ; if she had worn tow-cloth the tow- 
cloth would have been daintily cut and grace- 
fully trimmed, had it been only with tape or 
twine. She could sing sweetly and play: she 
had a pleasant wit, and knew the poets, and 
read the good books, saying that she was so 
poor herself that she couldn’t cultivate the so- 
ciety of poor books. I think the old word 
debonair described her; she was gentle, and 
complaisant, and kind. You remember Kaul- 
bach’s picture of Goethe’s Lulu walking in the 
garden while the birds alight upon her shoul- 
der and eat from her hand, and even the fish 
in the pool rise at her coming. Even so went 
Cerulea through the world. Her smile made 
it a garden, and in her presence it broke into 
blossom and murmured with music. 

The spell was simple. It was that cheerful 
temperament; and you tuay be sure Apelles 
never went away and blew his brains out. My 
dear Isaac, in the sordid matrimonial search 
that goes on all around you, never forget that 
there is a pearl of price which is not to be 
lodged in a bank, nor invested in Five-Twenties, 
nor salted down in the safest bond and mort- 
gage. ‘Dear brethren,” quoth my old preach- 
er, ‘*there is a treasure which eye hath not 
seen, which moth can not destroy nor rust cor- 
rupt, and which all the money of Solomon could 
not buy. Whoever hath it hath more than a 
prince’s dowry. But the kingdoms of the 
earth shall not enrich him who hath it not. 
My sermon,” he said, as he closed the good 
book upon his manuscript, ‘has been all illus- 
tration. But what are my words to the lives 
of our neighbors? What is my business but to 
bid you mark the good man and the good wo- 
man?” It was preaching after my own heart, 
dear Isaac. But a sweeter sermon was Cerulea 
the wife of Apelles. Your friend, 

An OLp Bacuetor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LINGERIE, 


HE linen under-garments so grateful to the 
wearer at this season are expensive when 
first purchased, but are adopted by many on the 
score of economy, as they are far more durable 
than those made of muslin. Among the stand- 
ard brands Richardson’s linen is most in favor at 
the furnishing houses. It is best to select soft 
linen without dressing. This is ready for the 


needle, and is said to be proof against shrink- 
age; but a careful seamstress will have it rubbed 
through cold water before cutting into garments 
that require to be very accurately fitted, The 
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linen usually bought for ladies’ chemises and 
gowns costs from seventy-five cents to one dol- 
lar a yard. A heavier article is used for draw- 
ers. Four and a half yards is the quantity 
purchased for a suit of chemise and drawers for 
a person of medium size. Five yards makes a 
plain sacque gown, and six yards the yoke gown 
preferred for linen. 

Soft-finished percale is a fine French muslin 
used for gowns by ladies who are forbidden by 
their physicians to sleep in linen. Yard-wide 
percale ranges in price from thirty-one to forty- 
four cents. As percale is very closely woven 
many find it too warm for summer, and use in- 
prose the lighter cambrics. ‘These are of firmer 
texture than the old-fashioned jaconets, and do 
not become thin and sleazy when the dressing is 
washed out. Cross-barred muslin in small checks 
makes cool gowns, and is very durable. Striped 
muslins are apt to split in the thinner stripe. 

Among heavy muslins the New York Mills 
brand is in first favor for under-clothing. The 
furnishing houses advise, however, that it be used 
by gentlemen, and the lighter Wamsutta by la- 
dies. Both brands are fine and desirable, wear 
well, and retain their whiteness. New York 
Mills muslin is sold for twenty-five cents, Wam- 
sutta for twenty-three. Utica Mills is about the 
same quality and price as Wamsutta. The 
Lonsdale brand is a lighter muslin, of round 
smooth threads, not so apt to break or to turn 
yellow as the heavier goods. This is much used 
for children. The price is twenty cents a yard. 
Light muslins and cambrics take the starch best, 
and are therefore selécted for petticoats. Lons- 
dale cambric at twenty-eight cents a yard, and 
Lyman’s cambric at twenty-six, make handsome 
tucked and trained skirts. 


TRIMMINGS. 

Before sewing-machines came into general use 
a few sets of trimmed under-clothing to wear on 
special occasions were thought enough in a lady’s 
outfit, The machines and furnishing houses 
have changed that, and untrimmed garments are 
now the exception. Tucks, puffs, and ruffles 
adorn them all, and the labor of making them is 
small beside the endless stitching formerly done 
by the hands, with such detriment to health and 
eyesight. Fastidious people there are who pre- 
fer hand-made garments, and continue to pay 
fabulous prices for the beautiful lingerie made in 
French convents; but many others consider the 
stitching of the machine an ornament, as it cer- 
tainly is when well done. 

Tucks and puffs are the most substantial trim- 
mings. Diagonal and horizontal tucks are worn, 
but the perpendicular tucks have the preference 
this season for chemise bands, drawers, gowns, 
and skirts. Puffs are inserted diagonally and in 
medallions, a narrow strip of straight muslin 
being stitched on the outside of the garment at 
the edges of the puff to hide the seams and 
strengthenthem. Coventry ruffling, with selvedge 
on each side, and the Alexandra frills scalloped 
and prepared for gathers, are much used on plain 
under-clothing. For better garments we prefer 
ruffles hemmed by hand or machine, with rolled 
gathers overseamed to the garment. The best 
material for ruffling is a thick quality of linen 
cambric, such as is sold for $1 50 or $2 a yard. 
Fine sheer cambric does not wear well. Nan- 
sook and mull ruffles are soon rubbed out in 
washing and scarcely repay the trouble of making. 
Narrow thread edging, a mere scallop, is the 
prettiest finish for linen ruffles. We have spoken 
lately of the Hamburg embroideries. These are 
machine-made, and must not be confounded with 
the woven-work in which the figure is merely 
raised, as in dotted muslins. For the lighter 
cambrics, used for gowns, camisoles, and skirts, 
there is no more suitable trimming than the Ham- 
burg edgings and insertions. Embroidery in 
close, thick patterns worked on the garment is a 
handsome and substantial trimming. English 
embroidery with much open-work is said to be 
coming into favor again. Valenciennes lace, me- 
dallions either oval, square, or diamond-shaped, 
alternating with other medallions of appliqué em- 
broidery, or of tucks or puffs of linen cambric, 
trim the most expensive suits of under-clothing. 


MANNER OF MAKING. 


Imported chemises of finest linen are made in 
the sacque shape, with sleeves and skirt in one. 
The pointed bands are two inches wide, and made 
without opening in front. Stout figures should 
wear sacque chemises, as they have no superflu- 
ous fullness. When sleeves are made separately 
they have shaped gussets, one seam under the 
arm sufficing for the sleeve. To dispense with a 
separate corset-cover a deep point like a yoke is 
attached to the front and back of the chemise 
band, and left separate below to fall over the cor- 
sets. The fall should be richly trimmed and 
made deep enough to reach the waist. A clus- 
ter of tucks above the hem is the only trimming 
admissible on the skirt. Drawers are buttoned 
at the sides, and worn narrow and short, reach- 
ing just below the knee. They should be 
trimmed to match the chemise. 

Seamless yokes for gowns are most pleasant to 
wear. They are deeply pointed back and front 
and on the shoulders, and hollowed out rather 
low in the neck, as dresses are at present. Puff- 
ed and tucked gowns have the puffs and tucks 
straight at the back and bias in front. Easy- 
fitting coat-sleeves are more comfortable than 
those confined at the wrists by bands. ‘Two and 
a half or three widths of muslin are gathered into 
thé yoke for a skirt. 

All petticoats, whether walking length or 
trained, have a gored front width and one nar- 
row side gore, Beyond every thing the bands 
of perpendicular tucks stitched on the skirt are 
used for trimming. Coventry ruffles, headed 
by horizontal tucks, are also worn, the ruffles 
being fluted. Finely-crimped ruffles are pre- 
ferred to fluting by lovers of variety. Wide 





box-pleated flounces edged with patent Valen- 
ciennes trim imported skirts of nansook. ‘Train- 
ed cambric skirts to be worn beneath thin mus- 
lin dresses are trimmed to the knee with Ham- 
burg-work, diagonal tucks, puffs, and lace. 

Corset-covers, or under-bodies, have short 
darts in front, and are sloped over the hips. 
The trimming around the neck is two or three 
inches in depth. The sleeves are a single short 
puff, or else entirely formed of trimming. Cam- 
isoles for morning wear are loose short sacques 
of Irish linen or of cambric, trimmed with tucks, 
embroidery, and lace. They are worn for negligé 
costume, and to breakfast at one’s own home. 
Dressing sacques for covering the shoulders 
while making the toilette are of écru or un- 
bleached linen, with needle-worked scallops of 
blue or scarlet. Blouse waists for home wear 
are plainly made of fine cambric or linen, with 
substantial trimming of tucks and embroidery. 
French breakfast caps of white organdy, edged 
with a double ruffle, crimped, have long lappets, 
like ‘* brides,” under the chin. 

Some items in gentlemen’s linen may be noted 
here. A comfortable fashion introduced for the 
summer is to hollow out the necks of shirts much 
lower than usual, requiring collars 16} inches 
long for those who have hitherto worn 144 inch- 
es. The collar is called the Paris, and is turned 
down somewhat in the Byron shape. The price 
of the collars is $4 50 a dozen. Shirts of un- 
bleached linen are worn for traveling. They re- 
tain their freshness longer than the striped per- 
cales, and are said to be cooler. Plain bosoms 
double of the linen, with a third ply between to 
stiffen them, are most worn. A large box-pleat 
is down the centre. The habit of fastening the 
shirt-yoke in the back is adopted by many to 
preserve a smooth, unruffled front, but is apt to 
have a stiff appearance. - $2 is the price asked 
by first-class houses for making a shirt after the 
bosom, cuffs, and materials are furnished. The 
price seems high, but a perfect fit is guaranteed. 


PRICES OF READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


Ladies are querying whether it is better to 
purchase ready-made under-clothing or to buy 
the material and have it made at home by a hired 
seamstress. There is probably a greater outlay 
of money in buying ready-made garments, but 
there is no danger of loss of material by badly- 
fitting clothes, and none of the worry with incom- 
petent work-women, At the furnishing houses a 
purchaser selects what best pleases her from a 
variety of patterns, dictates the material to be 
used, has her measure taken, and her trouble is 
ended. If the garment does not fit properly it 
is replaced by another that does. We give a list 
of prices of the principal articles, and let our 
readers make their own calculations, 

Plain chemises of ordinary muslin, with mus- 
lin bands and sleeves, are $1 50. These are un- 
washed. Made of Wamsutta muslin, with linen 
sleeves and bands, tucked and corded, with tucks 
below the band, they are $2 50. If ruffles are 
added the price is $3. Embroidered bands are 
$4,.and the expense may be increased to $10 
each garment by the addition of lace and em- 
broidery. Plain linen chemises are bought for 
$4, and a better quality for $5, increasing in 
price according to the trimming used to $12 or 
$15. Muslin drawers, with a cluster of tucks 
and hem, may be bought as low as $1 25. Made 
of Wamsutta they are $2 75; more richly 
trimmed they may cost $6. Linen drawers 
range from $4 to $12. Gored skirts of thin 
muslin are made walking length, and completed 
with bands, for $1. With five tucks above the 
hem the price is $1 25. When the best muslin 
is used $2 50 is charged for plain skirts. Train- 
ed skirts, with tucks and one rufile, are $4 50. 
Handsomely trimmed cambric trains, with box- 
pleated ruffles, tucks, and insertions, cost from 
$8 to $24. Muslin night dresses, sacque-shaped, 
are $3 25; with yokes, $3 75. Linen corset- 
covers, with a simple edging, are $3 50. Cam- 
bric dressing sacques, with puffs and ruffles, from 
$4 50 to $9. Fancy aprons of Swiss muslin, 
trimmed with patent lace, with little pockets and 
ribbon strings, are $1 25. Handsomer ones 
are $4, 

VARIETIES, 


Russian leather belts, pale brown and maroon, 
fastened with large buckles, are worn with trav- 
eling suits. One of light gray has pendants for 
looping dress skirts, The plain belt costs $5 50. 
Imitations of these in glazed black morocco like 
patent leather, stamped in illuminated patterns, 
are $1 75 each, 

Brooch and ear-rings of the shaded onyx-pink 
shell found in Germany and mounted in French 
gilt are sold for $5 in leaf patterns, and $8 cut 
as cameos. A locket with quite a pretty cameo 
device is $5, Sets of real tortoise-shell of dark 
transparent color, not to be mistaken for the 
horn imitations, cost from $25 to $35. Shell 
bracelets, inch-wide bands thin as shavings, yet 
elastic and firm, are $3. A large belt buckle 
of shell is $12, Shell sleeve-buttons, long with 
square corners, are ornamented with gilt initials, 
Price $5. Sets of good jet, pin and ear-rings, 
cost from $12 to $18. Plain jet necklaces of 
many balls are from $2 to $5. Oblong pins for 
shawls are of the fashionable red gold, a pair 
costing $12. Sets of this red gold, perforated 
in Moorish patterns, are worn with afternoon 
toilettes, 

Paper sachets of Lubin’s choicest perfumes are 
sold for $1. Cases or cushions of maroon satin 
or of lapis-blue are filled with powders that emit 
exquisite odor. When placed in trunks and draw- 
ers they impart a lasting perfume to clothing, 
which is at the same time far more delicate than 
liquid extracts freshly sprinkled. Price $2 70. 

Light cabas, or traveling-bags, of fine unbleach- 
ed canvas, mounted with Russia leather handles 
and gilt clasps, are carried by lady tourists. 
Price $15. Others of Scotch plaid and of black 








and white check are $18. Necessaires of ma-~ 

roon morocco, fitted up with all the implements 

for embroidery, are used by ladies who are em- 
loying themselves with that beautiful labor. 
rice $21. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; Lorp & Tayr- 
tor; James M‘Creery & Co.; and Union 
ApDaMs, 











PERSONAL. 

One of the largest petee holders of United 
States bonds is ex-King Gzoree of Hanover. 
Another large holder is the PRinczE DE JOIN- 
v 


ILLE. 
—Brief, saucy, and very Western is the follow- 


ing marriage announcement in a Chicago paper : 
“ PRIDE—STILLMAN. Galena, July8. No cards. 
Presents, $5000. Special train. Letters from 


GRANT, SHERMAN, and SHERIDAN.”’ 

—GEORGE SAND, having a special dislike for 
the French Empress, takes advantage of public 
occasions to ventilate it—as, when recently ask- 
ed to contribute money to a benevolent enter- 
prise, she refused flatly because it was patronized 
by Eveente! Shocking! also peculiar. 

—The Hon. TruMBULL Cary, who died at Ba- 
tavia, New York, a few days since, was one of 
the oldest residents of the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict, having gone to Batavia in 1805, and resid- 
ed there continuously ever since. He was one 
of the founders of St. James’s Church in that 
place, in 1815, and one of two gentlemen who, 
at their own risk, undertook, in 1822, to com- 
— it; had been one of the vestrymen for near- 

fifty years; was one of the founders and first 
President of the Bank of Genesee, and for forty 
years one of its directors; and was a State Sen- 
ator at the same time with W1LL1aM H. Sewarp. 
But, far above these honors, he had passed a long 
life without ever having a breath of suspicion 
thrown upon any act of his public or private life. 

—The Hon. W1ii14M M. Evarrts has the hon- 
or to be the father of thirteen children, among 
which are two pairs of twins. Mr. E.’s summer 
residence is at Windsor, Vermont, and consists 
of three large mansions, standing side by side on 
the prettiest street in the village, and within a 
large inclosure shaded with elms, maples, and 
pines, and ornamented with every variety of 
shrubbery and all the rare flowers known in this 
climate. In connection with his residence he 
owns a small farm of interval and hill land, 


which he keeps under a high state of cultiva, 


tion, and which is stocked with the most valu- 
able breed of cattle and sheep in the country. 

—wMr. T. M. Pomeroy, who was for a single 
day, and “not for all time,’? Speaker of the 
last House of Representatives, has gone into the 
banking house of Wixi1am H. Sewarp, Jun., 
& Co. It is thus that the peaceful and enno- 
bling pursuits of avarice win from the worrying 
profession of law two of its best Cayuga speci- 
mens. 

—The new Governor of Viegas, WitrraM C. 
Waker, is a New Yorker of the Binghamton 
species—a good scholar, good lawyer, astute 
politician, and sharp business man; but they do 
say that one of the best cards in his canvass was 
his good looks and his popularity with the la- 
dies. He stands over six feet, is only about forty 
years old, handsome as a picture, and talks like 
anangel. In old times there was another WILL- 
1AM who was Governor of Virginia—WILLIAM 
SmitH, who somehow got the name of ‘“‘ Extra 
Billy,’’ though the better educated Virginians 
alluded to him as ‘Surplus William.” 

—An expensive young prima donna is coming 
over from England to form one of PAREPA 
Rosa’s English Gera troupe. Her name is 
Rose Hersze, and she is to have $300 a week 
salary, in gold, all her traveling expenses, and a 
private carriage. The youth of New York may 
as well know that she is said to be young, beau- 
tiful, and a brilliant vocalist. 

—The overworked Senior class of Bowdoin 
College have engaged ADELAIDE PHILLIPs to 
sing at a concert to be given by the class. She 
is now down in Maine, the guest of Speaker 
Bare, of the House of Representatives. 

—The Viceroy or Eeypt, not having the fear 
of Mohammedanism before his eyes, has sent one 
of his sons to Oxford, England, to be entered as 
a student of the University. 

—M. Lesseps, who has so long toiled, and 
finally with success, at the Suez Canal, is to have 
a little honor conferred upon him by NAPOLEON, 
who proposes at the formal opening of the big 
drain to create him DuKE oF SvEz. 

—Mrs. Mort.ey and her two daughters have 
been a-dining with Princess Mary and Prince 
Teck, at Viscount Sripney’s, and been a-visiting 
the Duke of CamBripge and Countess of CLAR- 
ENDON. 

—A person in Illinois has been fined fifty 

dollars and costs for attempting to steal a kiss 
froma Mrs. SLipPeRY. Thus was he pecuniarily 
made to experience that ‘‘there’s many a slip- 
pery between the cup and the lippery.”’ 
_ —The Rev. Epwarp M‘GLyny, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, East Twenty-eighth Street, 
is the author of the beautiful Latin address to 
the Pope recently adopted by the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy of this archdiocese. Dr. M‘GLynn is 
a native of New York, and although quite a 
young man, is known to his church as a gentle- 
man of fine acquirements and superior pulpit 
powers. 

—The neighbors of the Hon. Sanrorp E. 
CuuRcH, in Albion, where the larger portion of 
his life has been pee have presented him a 
fine service of solid silver, lined with gold. Mr. 
CuuRcH comes to New York to reside, 

—The QUEEN has written an autograph letter 
to Mr. PEaBopy expressing regret at the infirm 
state of his health, hoping that he may get bet- 
ter, and return to England, and “report him- 
self promptly at Windsor Castle,” 

—The testimonial benefit for the widow of 
the late CuarLes B. Seymour netted to that 
lady the comfortable sum of three thousand dol- 
lars, and a trifle over. 

—Ex-editor and ex-Minister Joun BiGELow, 
it is said, is to assume editorial direction of the 
Times, with a ten-thousand-per-annum salary 
and a large proprietary interest. If he can over- 
come his = talent for repose he will impart 
power and dignity to that journal. 

—A gf easy, gentlemanly way the young 
DvuKE OF GENOA has of acquiring his education 
and attending to his religious duties. He is an 
inmate of Mr. MATHEW ARNOLD’s house at Har- 
row, and has also a house and a suite in London, 








He comes up to London every Saturday after- 
noon, accompanied by one of his suite, in order 
to attend to his religious duties, and to attend 
mass at Farm Street, Moorfield, St. George’s, or 
some other Roman Catholic chapel, on Sunday, 
returning to Harrow the same evening or early 
on Monday morning. He is reported to be a 
fine, tall, handsome youth, and he is beginning to 
speak English fluently He much likes his new 
school, and is very popular among his compan- 
ions. 

— Parson BRownLow has a ge om vigor- 
ous way of stating things. The Postmaster- 
General recently telegraphed him to ask what 
was the character of a certain man who applied 
for an office. The reverend Senator answered: 
“The worst man unhung.”’ 

—President GRANT has no notion that the 
duties of the Presidency shal) prevent his taking 
little pleasure jaunts during the summer. He 
is now excurting at Long Branch, thence to the 
White Mountains, and then to Commencement 
at Dartmouth College. 

—A friend of CoLrax and berry-culture has 
named a strawberry after 8. C.—* By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

—Senator SuMNER is about to rush into print 
in a most astounding manner—Lee & SHEPARD, 
of Boston, having in press a complete ten-vol- 
ume edition of his writings, each volume pre- 
pared and revised by himself. A biographical 
sketch by CHARLES A. PHELPs will be inserted 
in the first volume. 

—The routine of cadet life at West Point is to 
be broken in the most violent but agreeable form 
—the nascent warriors having been notified that 
they will be compelled to go off on an excursion, 
ad rough it a little. 

—THoMAS ARNOLD, Mr. PALGRAVE, Mr, WAL- 
FORD, a son of Mrs. Hemans, and several other 
prominent persons who some time since became 
converts to the Church of Rome, have quietly 
returned to the Established Church of England. 

—Mr. Jacos Cram, who deceased a few days 
since, left an estate valued at about four mill- 
ions of dollars. His heirs are Major Cram, Mrs. 
JaMES WATSON WEBB, and Mrs, Dr. J. KeMBLE 
Mason, 

—So much of beneficence to public institu- 
tions, especially those for education, is occur- 
ring as to make it difficult to keep account of 
them. The last announcement of this character 
is that Miss MartHa Sawrtn, who died a few 
days since at Natick, Massachusetts, has left 
about fifty thousand dollars in trust for the 
establishment of an educational establishment 
in Sherborn, where branches similar to those in 
our high schools can be taught, expressing a de- 
sire that the establishment be known as the 
Sawin Academy. 

—SeTH GREEN, the eminent fish culturer, is 
now on the Upper Hudson, it is said, hatching 
shad at the rate ofa milliona day. There’s no 
a shadow of doubt but that shad ought to be 
lower if Sern is really doing this. 

—Ex-President FRANKLIN Prercg, like a sens- 
ible man, when he became President did not 
have his name erased from the_sign of Prerce 
& MInoT, attorneys-at-law, Concord, but let it 
stand, and thus it does stand to-day. Probably 
he goes not about pettifogging, as is the custom 
of the New England lawyer, ner does he prac- 
tice in the higher courts; nevertheless, he is a 
member of the firm. 

—The most beautiful of all the wives of Sena- 
tors is said to be Mrs. Ramsey, of Minnesota; 
and beauty counts in Washington. 

—We have seen no account of SPURGEON that 
brings the man so fully and plainly before us as 
that given by Mr. Francis, of the Troy Times, 
in a recent letter to that paper. ‘SpurGEoON,”’ 
he says, “is an easy extemporaneous speaker, 
possesses the merit of distinct enunciation, and 
illustrates his points and enforces his arguments 
by very apt and sometimes very striking illus- 
trations. He is not dramatic, as I supposed, but 
rather quiet in his style. There is, however, a 
magnetism in his manner after all, in his earn- 
est appearance, and, I will say, in his bright 
eye too, that enchains the attention of his aud- 
ience. He is by no means so able as BEECHER, 
nor 80 graphic as CHAPIN, nor yet so logical as 
one or two preachers of Troy I might name; 
but he is really a magnetic man, and will always 
draw large numbers to hearhim. In appearance 
he is rather inclined to portliness, has a large 
and pleasant countenance, and an expressive and 
keen eye. He looks to be a much younger man 
than he is, and is what the ladies would call 
quite handsome. His Tabernacle is in the form 
of an amphitheatre, with two rows of galleries 
around it, and a high pulpit set near the rear. 
There is no organ in the church: the people do 
the singing in the old congregational fashion, the 
pastor reading each verse of the hymn just before 
it is sung. In order to obtain seats we went an 
hour and a half before the beginning of services, 
and were then just able to squeeze in, after pay- 
ing contributions in advance for the benefit of 
the church.” 

—How these singing women do last! There 
is Madame TAMONTI, who made her début as a 
prima donna in the reign of FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, has just died at Potsdam at the age of 
one hundred. 

—Bishop Morris, of Oregon, is of Quaker de- 
scent. He received his theological education in 
the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in New York, where he was distinguished for 
his industry and unfailing attention to his du- 
ties. He stood high as a student and a man of 
ability. His ministerial life up to the time of 
his elevation to the Episcopate was spent in Penn- 
sylvania, his native State, in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia. Almost from the commence- 
ment of his ministry he was a man of mark, and 
wielded no little influence through the force 
and excellence of his character. He was much 
interested in historical questions affecting the 
Episcopal Church in this country, and wrote sev- 
eral essays touching the planting of the Church 
on this continent and the introduction of the 
prayer-book. An able and exhaustive article on 
the chaplains of the Governors of New York— 
the first Episcopal ministers in our city—an- 
terior to the founding of the Parish of Trinity 
Church, in a recent number of the Church Re- 
view, is from his scholarly pen. No election to 
the Episcopate in this country ever commanded 
more general approval than his. The proof of 
this may be seen in the fact that, though he had 
received the degree of Doctor in Divinity from 
Columbia College, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania recently conferred the like honor upon 
him. He has reached his distant see, and been 


warmly welcomed by clergy and laity. 
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joined, sew gimp on the upper part of the fronts, which must be made in the same manner 
as, but somewhat narrower than, that shown by the illustration. Cover the back, Fig. 
35, on one side, from the designated straight line to the upper edge, with cashmere, 
and from the straight line to the under edge with enameled paper, which last must 
cover the edge of the cashmere along the line. Set on the dahlia, edge it with 
braid gimp, and fasten on the upper edge a bronze hook for the watch. Sew 
the large and small pockets on the back according to the designated lines 
and the corresponding figures. Lastly, bind the edges and ornament 
with gimp; cover the outside of the back with white enameled paper, 
fastening on the upper edge a brass ring by means of a ribbon loop ; 

this ring serves for hanging up the bag. 


Child’s Crochet Bib. 

Tuts bib is in the form of a cape, and is fastened be- 
hind with buttons and button-holes. Begin on the neck 
with a foundation of 97 stitches, and work backward 
and forward seven rounds in ribbed crochet stitch ; 

in the 4th round, however, crochet, first in the 

ninth, and then in every tenth following stitch, 

3 sc. (single crochet) instead of one. In the 

5th-7th rounds crochet always 3 se. in the mid- 

dle stitch of the three previously crocheted on 

one stitch. ‘The 8th-14th rounds are formed of 
dc. (double crochet), working 1 de. in each stitch, 

of the former round, but in the middle one of the 
three stitches crocheted in one always 3 de, 15th 
Tound.—Always alternately 1 de., 1 ch., passing over a 
stitch of the former round; but on the corners which are 
formed by the widening do not pass over any stitch with the 
ms but crochet 3 de. on the 3 de. at those points. 16th round. 
—1 de. in 





Satin Sofa Pillow with Embroidery on Netted Foundation. 
Tuts sofa pillow is elegant and tasteful. The pillow is covered with green satin, the 
upper side of which, with the exception of the centre, is fastened down with little but- 
tons. The centre, a round medallion five inches and a half in diameter, is embroid- 
ered over netting in the pattern given in Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., No. 25, p. 
893. Instead of embroidery on netting embroidery in petit point may be used. 
Around this medallion a ring two inches wide is drawn in with buttons at 
regular distances, in such a manner that it imitates a braid (see illustra- 
tion). This braid-like part, and also the embroidery, are bordered with 
a ruche of green satin ribbon an inch wide, which is arranged in 
double box-pleats. ‘The outer edge of the sofa pillow is trimmed 
with a ruffle of green ribbon two inches wide, which is box-pleated 
on one side so as to form a heading one-tifth of an inch wide. 
Bows of ribbon on the corners complete the pillow. 


Embroidered Foot-Stool. 

Tue frame-work of this elegant foot-stool is of 
bronzed wood. The cushion is covered with tapes- 
try cross stitch worked from the pattern, Fig. 33, 
in the Supplement with Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., 
No. 13. Work with wool and silk in two shades, 
corresponding to the furniture of the room, or 
in two lively colors which contrast with each other. 
Instead of this design a foundation figure, such as 
given by Figs. 13, 14, 15, or 17, of the same Sup- 
plement, may be substituted, or, instead of cross stitch, 
the embroidery may be in application on cloth or reps. 
The embroidery is fastened over the cushion, and is edged 
with a cord of the color’ of the foundation. 

































Pin Cup. 
Tus cup is of 
pasteboard covered 
with corn-colored silk, 
which is embroidered in 
point Russe with brown silk. 
The frame on which the cup is 
fastened consists of a wire hoop 
with three feet, and is covered with 
crystal beads. The féet and hoop 
are made of covered wire. For the round. 20th round,—Always 
hoop take a piece of wire six inches alternately 1 de., 1 ch., passing 
and a half long and bend it into a Satis Sora Prrrow ver a stitch of the preceding 
circle, lapping the ends half an inch w1TH Ewsrormery on round; at the end of this round 
over and winding them together, Nerrep Founpation. ¢rochet for the button-holes on 
Then wind the hoop closely with one side of the work (back of 
knitting cotton, in doing which fas- the back) always alternately 
ten on the three feet at regular dis- nthe it SLR gee aks 
a ieee edd maiealachs a ncall site 3 A ‘k : 
argared pope we ar pater y yi ne sc. in each scallop of 4 ch., For pattern and design see Suppl., No, XXL, Fig. 67. 
the ends of which are bent over one-fifth of an inch,,.with a little crystal bead fastened 4 ch, on the 4 ch. Having , » pass caiil , } 
on them. Before fastening these feet to the hoop wind them with the knitting cotton, again come to the under edge, w gy the _ en yy’ ag on oaaer = aneiver 
and bend them into the shape shown by the illustration. Lastly, wind alternately 1 se. on the first c Mey 5 ry in : . ) —e ch. astly, 
both feet and hoop closely with the crystal beads, which are strung on sew on porcelain buttons to correspond to the button-holes. 
thread. For making the cup cut of pasteboard from Fig. 67, Supple- Oil-Cloth Ball 
ment, six pieces, and cover each piece on both sides with corn-colored : : eee ? { 
silk, which must be doubled over the upper edge. The outside must Tuts pretty ball 1s easily made of different bright-colored oil-cloths. 
previously have been embroidered with brown silk in point Russe, ac- The inside is composed of woolen rags, wound closely into a 
cording to the design on Fig. 67. Then embroider thie side edges smooth round ball ; or strips of an old rubber shee may be cut 
of each piece in the manner shown by the illustration, and sew and wound, thus forming a ball that 18 still more elastic. For 
the edges together with overcast stitches. Lastly, fasten the fin- making the cover of the original, which is ten inches in circum- 
ished cup on the frame-work in the manner shown by the illus- ference, cut from K ig. 68, Supplement, six pieces of black and 
tration. 5 six pieces of red oil-cloth, and join these with overcast stitches 
so that a red and black one shall always alternate. The seams 
are covered by a narrow strip of light gray oil-cloth, which is 
pointed on both sides and covered with cross stitches of colored 
filoselle silk (see illustration). Where the points come together 
ornament the ball with a star-like figure of gray oil-cloth, which 
is sewed over in the manner shown by the illustration with long 
stitches of colored filoselle silk. Other material than oil-cloth 
may be used. 


Script Alphabet in White Needle-Work. 
Tuese letters are pret- 
ty and easily made, and 
are especially designed for 
working names on hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘They may be 
also worked in colored 
or gold embroidery for 
port-folios, needle-books, 
ete. The white parts of 
the illustration are in sat- 
in stitch, the hair strokes 
in straight or diagonal 
a half-polka stitch, and the 
Fig. 2.—Crocuret Bis.—Back. remainder of the letters 
in point Russe. The cor- 
responding capital letters, which may be used for initials, will appear in a fol- 

lowing Number of the Bazar. 


the preceding 
round, on the cor- 
ners always 3 de. on 
1 de. of the former 
round. 17th and 18th 
rounds. —Like the l5thand 
16throunds, 19thround,—1 
de. in each stitch of the former 
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EMBROIDERED Foor-Sroot. Pin Cur. 


Wall Pocket to hang over the Bed. 

Tuts bag will be found very useful for holding watches, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. It is made of pasteboard, covered on the outside 
with green cashmere and on the inside with white enameled pa- 
per. The edge is bound with green velvet and trimmed with a 
gimp of narrow green woolen braid. This gimp is easily made 
by reference to the illustration on page 504, which shows a sec- 
tion in full size and the manner of working it. Arrange the braid 
in alternating loops, sew 
them in the manner shown 
by the illustration, on each 
side twice with a thread 
of green silk twist, and 
work over these a row of 
cross stitch with green silk 
twist (see illustration on 
page 504). On the upper 
part of the back of the 
bag is arranged a dahlia, 
which serves to hold the 
watch; this is worked on 
canvas with several shades 
of green zephyr wool. 
The dablia is worked like 
that on the Needle-book in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., No. 20, p.309. For making the 
bag cut of pasteboard from Fig. 35, Supplement, the back, from Fig. 36 the front 
of the two smaller pockets, and from Fig. 37 the large pocket piece; for the back 
of the small pockets cut pieces of pasteboard according to the designated straight 
line on Fig. 35, which also shows the place for setting on the smaller pockets. 
Cover the front of each small pocket and the large pocket (Fig. 37) on one side 
with cashmere, which must be gathered on the upper edge of each part, and laid 
in deep pleats on the under edge (see illustration); the edges of the cashmere are 
laid over in a seam on the wrong side, where they are pasted down and covered The outer edges are worked in button-hole stitch and then edged with a row of 
with the paper of the lining. .Cover the back of the small pockets on one side crocheted picots. For this work one single crochet in every button-hole stitch, 
with cashmere, then glue a narrow velvet binding on the upper edges of these and Ou-CiotH BAL after every following single crochet draw out the loop on the needie a sixth of 
the large piece cut from Fig. 36, and glue the back and front of each small pocket z an inch, and, drawing out the needle, leave it as a picot, after which take an- 
together along the edges in such a manner that the covered side of the back forms For Re xID oe other loop out of the last single crochet and work this off together with the next 
the inside of the pocket. Having bound the pockets where the pieces were ele Re ae, Ore single crochet. 


MAOH 


MAY 


Wat PocKET TO HANG OVER 
THE Bev. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, 
Figs. 35-37. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Bis.—Front. 


Two Corners of Netted Guipure Borders, 
See illustrations on page 501. 
Tuese borders are designed for handkerchiefs, lingerie, etc., and may also 
be used as insertion for sofa-cushion or bedquilt covers. They are worked 
with fine or coarse thread, according to the object for which they are designed. 








Script ALPHABET IN Wuite NEEDLE-WORK. 
(The corresponding Capitals and Figures will be given in the next Supplement Number.) 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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SOCIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 
OON we shall have no social superstitions, I suppose. They are des- 
tined, no doubt, to disappear with political superstitions and re- 
ligious superstitions—or what people are pleased to consider as such—in 
the natural course of the 
abolition of most things, 
How many have gone in 
our own time !—or in a 
time within the experi- 
ence of men and women 
still among us, and fa- 
miliar at least in a re- 
flected light. 5 
There was a supersti- 
tion prevalent for many 
years that a gentleman 
could not be properly cos- 
tumed unless half stran- 
gled inan enormous stock. 
This machine was won- 


If there are superstitions among men there are superstitions among women, 
you may be sure, and among the latter as among the former there have been 
& great many that are now exploded. As regards dress and deportment there 
was one connected with the ideal of a lady which seems to have no believers 
in these times. A lady was supposed to be arrayed in the plainest manner— 
to wear robes of the soberest 
colors and the simplest cut. 
Any body who deviated from the 
rule was supposed not to be a 
lady ; and the French, who set 
the fashions then as they do now, 
were far in advance of the En- 
glish in this respect. ‘That this 
superstition no longer prevails 
need scarcely be pointed out. 
The change in the present di- 
rection has been accompanied 
too by some incidental super- 
stitions which have also come 
to an end—or very nearly so. 
One was that ladies in order to 


























Fig. 1.—Lrven anp Lace Couiar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
: No. XI., Fig. 43. 











Fig. 3.—Exiz- 
Y ABETH COLLAR. 


For pattern and 
description see 


- Fig. 5.—Stvart 
- CoLttar.—[See 





Supplement, Fig. 6.) 
No. XV., Fig. 56. For descripiion see \ 
Supplement. \ 









Fig. 7.—Coiuar witu BAvETTES 
For pattern and descriy tion see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Fig. 55. 






Fig. 8.—Heart-SHareD 
CoLLar.—FRonrT. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. X., Fig. 45. 


Fig. 9.—Heant-SHarepD 
Coriar.—Back. 







SLEEVE FOR 
ELIZABETH 
Couvar. 
For description 
see Supplement. 
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plement, No. X., Fig. 45. 










For description 
see Supple- 
ment. 
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Fig. 10.—CoLtaR WITH 
REVERS. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 53. 





AR. 0D BY 


Fig. 13.—Liven Cottar 

witH Mutt Bow.—[See 
Fig. 14. } 

For pattern and description see Z| 
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EB. Sapplement, No XIL, Figs. 47-50. { 
Bx a h 
Pes , 

x ' f 

FS $ Fig. 11.—Curr FOR Fig. 14.—Curr ror ’ 

- CoLLaR WITH Lryen CoLiar WITH 

VERS. > J y lo BX 
Revers Fig. 12.—Janor Mutt Bow. : Fig. 15.—Turnep pown CoLiar. 
Fig. 17.—Lacre Janor. For pattern and de- or LACE AX For pattern und de- ‘ 


[See Fig. 16.] 


For pattern and description see Supplemer# 
No. VIL, Fig. 38. 


scription see Suppl., scription see Suppl. 
No. XIIL, Fig. 64. Neepte-Work “X). XiL, Fig. be. ; 
INSERTION. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XXIIL., Fig. 69. 


For pattern and 7 see 
Suppl., No. XXIV., Fig. 70. 


derfully and fearfully made, 
with a slight pretense of elas- 
ticity, but intended evidently to 
keep the head up, and promote 
an appearance of dignified apo- Fig. 2.—SLEEVE 
plexy in the wearer—with the yor LaneN AND 
occasional effect of a divergence Lace Corvar, Fie. 1. 
from appearance into reality. For description see Supplement. 
The custom originated through 
the ‘most finished gentleman 
in Europe” not being proud of 
his neck ; and it became so rig- 
orous as to ruin any man who 
refused to follow it. There is 
only one known instance of 
such hardihood, however, and 
that is in the case of Lord By- 
ron. It is generally supposed 
that society set its face against 
the poet because he was sup- 


attain elegance in skirts must be 
encased in a steel cage, absurdly 
—considering the derivation of 
the word—called a crinoline. An- 
~ other was founded upon the idea 
Fig. 16.—SLEEVE FOR TURNED Down Cottar. that a lady could not appear out 
For pattern and description see Supplement, of doors without wearing upon her 
No. VIIL., Figs. 39 and 40, head a preposterous contrivance, 
which, had it been discovered in 
the ruins of Pompeii, or in some such 
place, without any indication of the use to 
which it was applied, would have been a 
mystery to succeeding ages, and remained 
perhaps a puzzle to antiquarians up to the 
present time. The thing I mean was 
called a bonnet. 

What a monstrosity it was! It stood 
alone in creation. Nature never produced 
any thing like it in her wildest and most 
capricious moods. Art could never have 
conceived such an object. For the bon- 
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Fig. 18.—Lryen CoLrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs. 41-44. 
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KAM FORE | —OFFig. 20.—Neepix-Worx Cot nr. 
6) ’ AV ~ ‘S 6) [See Fig. 21.] 
29.5 * 7 ‘ For pattern and description see Supple- 
wy, KES a ment, No. XVIII, Fig. 61. 
ed 
= on ee - posed to be an immor- 
1M | al man, to ill-treat his 
=, wife, and exhibit a vi- 
cious tendency in his 
writings. I believe 
nothing of the kind, 
Society at the time 
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Fig. 19.—CoLtar witH PercaLe TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVL, Fig. 57. 
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net was like our old friend 
Topsy, according to that 
young person’s idea of 
her origin. It was never 
born of the fancy of 

one man or woman—‘‘ I 
guess it growed.” You 
could not, indeed, com- 
pare it to any thing else. 
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Fig. 21.—Curr 
For Neepie-Work 
CoLiar. 

For pattern and de- 









Fig. 22.—Dousie 
Linen Curr. 
For pattern and de- 
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: - ~s ¢ ‘ scription see Supple- 
scription see Supple- _ Fig. 23.—Cotiar shout, ro. XVI, 
ment, No. XVIIL, ror Dress witH Figs. 58-60. 





i 62 ¢ be * r 
Figs 62 and 63. Hyart-Suarep NECK. 


For description see Supplement. 
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made pets of men who were far worse than Byron was.even sup- 
posed to be, who got on no better with their wives, and who set 
quite as vicious an example in their lives as Byron was alleged 
to set in his writings. Society cnt Byron because he turned down 
his collar, and that is the whole fact of the matter. Had he worn 


a”, 








Fig. 1.—Corner or Netrep Guipure BorpDER FoR a stock he would have been one of themselves, and they would Fig. 2.—Corner oF Netrep Guirure Borper For 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. have forgiven him as they did other people. HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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It was not like a coal-scuttle, to which some of 
its varieties have been flatteringly compared, for 
it would not stand on its end, if indeed it had 
an end to stand on; and for similar reasons 
among others it could not be supposed to be in- 
tended for a coffee-pot, a bread-basket, a card- 
tray, a toast-rack, a mouse-trap, or a warming- 

It was certainly not like a hat; for though 
it contained a place where you could put part 
of a head, there was nothing to indicate—in the 
absence of previous information—that such an 
uncomfortable receptacle was meant for such a 
use. The coincidence was altogether insuffi- 
cient, You may put your head into a bag or a 
portmanteau, but nobody would guess those use- 
ful articles to be head-dresses on that account. 
The bonnet, in its ultra days at any rate, was as 
shapeless a monster as the Pieuvre, first de- 
scribed by Victor Hugo, and since made fa- 
miliar to us in collections of aquaria; with bows 
and flowers for “‘ feelers,” turning up in arbi- 
trary and unexpected places. Had we—inno- 
cent of it ourselves—found it in use among the 
Cherokee Indians, we should have fancied it con- 
nected with some religious rite, since it would 
be difficult to suppose that any body would vol- 
untarily wear such a thing for its own sake. 
That it is an exploded superstition among civil- 
ized nations is a fact for which every body blessed 
with eyesight ought to be grateful. The present 
substitute is called by the same name; but no- 
body, seeing the two things together, would guess 
that they were put to the same use. The bonnet 
of the period is a charming little decorative ar- 
rangement, which may be quite useless as far as 
shelter is concerned, but is scarcely more so than 
its predecessor, which was ineffectual against 
sun or rain, and had not the excuse of being or- 
namental instead. 

Another superstition of the past was the cor- 
set. I am not quite sure that I shall be allowed 
to allude to such a subject, but must take my 
chance. I will be content, however, to observe 
that the garment—it can scarcely be called a 
garment though; what am I to call it ?—the ar- 
ticle?—the machine? The machine willdo. It 
was a point of faith that this machine was indis- 
pensable to the female kind, or, at any rate, that 
it ought to be, and it was worn when not wanted 
as a distinction of the sex. One need not be 
the oldest inhabitant of any place to remember 
these curious contrivances of which wood or 
steel, and whalebone inevitably, formed such 
important features. Such things may exist in 
the present day; but they could never have been 
necessities; for the interesting wearers of the 
modified mysteries now in use under the same 
name do not seem to suffer from the absence of 
their predecessors. On the contrary, they evi- 
dently flourish the more for the change, look a 
great deal better, and must feel a great deal bet- 
ter, if they can feel at all. 

Among social observances which may be 
classed among exploded superstitions I may in- 
clade the circulation of wedding-cards and wed- 
ding-cake amopg the friends of married couples. 
The cake went first, and the cards are fast fol- 
lowing. I am not quite sure that the omission 
in either case is an advantage. People always 
liked getting the cake, though it is a horrible 
thing to eat, and the cards certainly answered 
their intended purpose—that of marking the 
feeling toward old acquaintances under new 
conditions, and influencing them in paying con- 

ulatory visits. Now, under the new arrange- 
ment, half the acquaintances of the bride and 
bridegroom are uncertain whether to call or not ; 
and as they are very apt to give themselves the 
benefit of the doubt which gives the least trou- 
ble, they frequently remain upon anomalous 
terms with the happy pair for an indefinite pe- 
riod—determined in the end perhaps by an acci- 
dent. 

The superstition which dictates the use of 
cards in general intercourse is not likely to die 
out. Society can not get on without them. But 
ealling—where you actually want to see the peo- 
ple—has been relieved of half its horrors by the 

ractice of appointing certain days for being at 
omc and adding the attraction of tea, which, 
whether visitors want that refreshment or not, 
at least gives them something to do. A great 
many people would prefer that these rites should 
be performed after dinner instead of before, and 
it would be well to allow them the alternative. 
I dare say we shall come to this some day. 
Meanwhile many take kindly to what has been 
called the social tread-mill, and grind away for 
the fun of the thing. Itis hard perhaps to have 
to drop additional cards after having dined at a 
house, and such visites de digestion are usually 
paid with the kind of gratitude known as a lively 
sense of benefits to come. 

Among existing superstitions that which ne- 
cessitates introductions at balls in private houses 
has a great many heterodox enemies. y are 
mere matters of form, since the persons intro- 
duced are frequently no wiser as to one another’s 
personality than they were before; and the ob- 
servance has the effect of curbing individual ar- 
dor. ‘There is no harm in them; they are often 
an assistance; but they should not be held nec- 
yy and in a happier state of existence I dare 
say they will be dispensed with. 

T may mention a custom which is surely found- 
ed upon superstition, and ought to be banished 
forever from civilized society—the only society 
in which it prevails. be ae we be — 
to perform the not very di t operation of di- 
“idee our food into morsels fitted for the mouth 
with a weapon so formidable and effective that 
we could employ it with the greatest ease to cut 
the throat of our next neighbor from ear to ear? 
Had we to kill the meat in the first instance one 
could understand the iety of being so armed ; 
for the sake of carving joints that bore and birds 
that bewilder, such an instrument is appropriate 
enough. But why place it in the hands of per- 
sons who have only their own mouths to accom- 





modate? It is enough to embarrass a nervous 
man; and how that very uncomfortable person, 
“the most delicate lady,” manages to survive 
the responsibility is one of those marvels which 
ean be accounted for only by custom founded on 
the grossest superstition. The anomaly exists 
but in association with European manners. The 
natives of the East, and semi-civilized people 
elsewhere, would not dream of such an enor- 
mity. I do not insist, of course, that people 
ought to eat with their fingers; and chopsticks 
are naturally unfitted for dividing a steak. But 
when knives are wanted—and they are not 
wanted, nor used, for many dishes—why should 
we be made to use a murderous weapon? One 
can fancy them fitted for the days of old, when 
knights carved at the meal in gloves of steel and 
drank the red wine through the helmet barred ; 
but in those times people used their own knives 
at the table, and employed them, upon occasion, 
in casual combats. Such is not now the custom, 
though there are instances of the proceeding on 
the part of violent persons even when engaged at 
the meal itself; and the temptation is one which 
should not be thrown in the way of men of un- 
governable tempers, exasperated, it may be, by 
the bad dinner of humble life. But these enor- 
mous knives are given us advisedly ; and so care- 
ful is custom in measuring the supposed neces- 
sities of the case, that for the lighter descriptions 
of food smaller knives are given, 80 that you are 
supposed to calculate the amount of force re- 
quired at every course, and always employ it ac- 
cordingly. It is always a comfort to get to a 
little knife after a large one—it is like the sense 
of peace and security that comes after a fray— 
and no knife need be larger than the silver one 
put on for dessert, if indeed it need be so large ; 
and I need scarcely add that forks might be 
modified in proportion. 

There are other superstitious observances in 
social life to which I might refer; but I dare 
say I have cited illustrations enough, and the 
rest may suggest themselves to your mind with- 
out my assistance. 





LOVE vs. COQUETRY. 

ILLY—otherwise Miss Amelia Turner—was 

the orphan niece of Miss Penelope Turner, 
a dear, sweet old maid, who overflowed with love 
and charity for every body, and called each in- 
dividual thief and rascal in the neighborhood 
‘* poor fellow!” always insisting that, if it were 
not for some opposing circumstance, he would 
be a most worthy person. Of course she doted 
on Dilly, and saw in the pretty young creature 
all the charms and virtues under the sun. Un- 
doubtedly Dilly was lovable; she was bright, 
good-tempered, and very winning; but she had 
one failing—she was a most thorough coquette. 
A cynical person once remarked of her that she 
would have coquetted with her great-grandfa- 
ther, if no one else could be got, just to keep 
her hand in. But as this cynic was one of 
those with whom Dilly would not coquet, his 
severe judgment might be classed with those 
coming under the term, *‘sour grapes.” But 
be it understood that, though Dilly had a won- 
derful amount of knowledge in the art of using 
eyes, smiles, pouts, and wiles, she used it with- 
out any bad intent; for, though as subtle as a 
serpent in coquettish ways, she was as innocent- 
hearted as a child—or Aunt Pen. She coquet- 
ted before she could walk or talk—putting her 
baby head on one side, glancing up through her 
long lashes, and then finishing the matter by 
turning up her rose-bud of a mouth for a kiss. 
Do you wonder that she continued it as a girl 
—continued it till stern experience gave her a 
lesson that touched the centre of that willful lit- 
tle heart, and rent away the net-work of folly and 
trifling that enveloped it ? 

Dilly could not remember either the father or 
mother whose hearts had clung fondly together 
in life, and now rested side by side in far distant 
India. Brother and sister she never had; but 
when the little creature was brought to Miss Pe- 
nelope by her faithful nurse Susan, under the care 
of an old friend of her father, Aunt Pen took her 
to her warm heart from that time forth. 

All the little boys with whom Dilly came in 
contact suffered more or less from her bewitch- 
ments. Many were the offerings laid at her 
shrine; and Susan, who remained with them, 
had often to put a positive veto upon pet squir- 
rels, tame mice, and various choice specimens 
of animated nature. Aunt Pen would have al- 
lowed the house to be overrun with them; but, 
fortunately for her, Susan possessed more force 
of character, and, though loving Dilly dearly, 
could make a stand at times. She was, in fact, 
the ruling power in the house, and Jenny, the 
maid-of-all-work, looked up to her as a superior 
being. 

Among Dilly’s youthfal captives was one dark- 
eyed little fellow, who remained faithful through 
all the ups and downs of childish love. Others 
withdrew, or quarreled, or formed violent attach- 
ments in other quarters; but he never changed ; 
and so, when she was seventeen and he twenty, 
Stephen Whitmore loved her even as her father 
had loved her mother. But the time had not 
yet come for her to either value or understand 
this love. Therefore, when Stephen came to her 
one day, blushing and trembling like a girl, to 
tell her that it was decided that he was to go 
out West with his uncle to remain a year, and 
would she—could she— 

Dilly looked in his face with laughing eyes, and 
asked, would she—could she—what ? 

And when Stephen stammered out something, 
so very much confused that no one but a co- 
quette could have understood, she replied that 
she neither would nor could. Whereupon Ste- 
phen turned and left her without another word, 
but with a look in his dark eyes that haunted her 
for days. But the night before Stephen left he 





drew Dilly out under the old chestnut-trees and 
repeated the question more steadily and without 
stammering. Her heart thrilled a little at his 
earnest tone, but she refused him, saying, sweet- 
ly, that she would miss him much as a dear 
friend; upon which Stephen started aside as 
though stung; then catching her hand he press- 
ed it to his breast, and with a broken ‘‘ Good- 
by, Dilly !” disappeared from her sight. 

Aunt Pen was dozing in the parlor when poor 
Stephen roused her. To her amazement she 
found herself clasped in a pair of stout young 
arms and warmly pressed to a throbbing heart. 
In a second more she was most tenderly kissed, 
and felt two tears drop on her cheeks; and then, 
before the words, ‘‘Good-by, dear, dear Miss 
Pen!” had ceased to sound in her ears, she 
was once more alone. 

Susan was standing at the gate, meditating in 
the moonlight; Stephen wrung her hand hard 
as he passed her. She watched him sadly as he 
hurried up the hill. 

**Miss Dilly has given him a sore heart this 
night,” she thought. ‘‘ Ah, well! I fear her 
time will come yet.” And so it did. 

Stephen did not return in a year’s time; his 
parents never failed to receive letters from him 
each week, and many a token of fond remem- 
brance was sent them ; but he remained away till 
three years had passed, and then he came. As 
far as outward appearance went he was a very 
different Stephen from the blushing, awkward 
boy that left them; he was now a tall, well- 
developed man, with a face that had force and 
character in every line, and yet with a certain 
touch of tenderness about the mouth and a kind- 
ly gleam in the eyes that won the liking and 
good-will of those he looked on. But if his feel- 
ings for Dilly were the same he concealed them 
so well that, although they were often together, 
the little coquette could not discover whether he 
still loved her or not. Iam sorry to say that the 
three years had not altered Dilly in respect to 
coquetting—in fact, she indulged in it more than 
ever, and of course was a greater proficient in 
the art; she was prettier too, and that without 
losing her charming air of freshness. 

After Stephen had been home about a month 
a new actor appeared upon the scene. ‘This was 
a young Cuban, whose mother was an American. 
She had some cousins in the neighborhood, and 
had requested her son to make them a visit. 
Sebastian Torredos was at once an object of in- 
terest to all the young ladies—and gentlemen, 
too, though not for the same reason. ‘T’o be sure, 
the young ladies would have liked it better had 
he spoken broken English; but, unfortunately, 
having passed the greater part of his boyhood in 
the United States, he spoke the language like a 
native. Still, he looked very Spanish, and as he 
could speak that language also like a native 
matters were quite satisfactory. He and Dilly 
met on equal ground, for both were accomplished 
in the same game of skill, and neither were in 
any danger of being injured. 

Stephen still made no sign, and poor Dilly ex- 
perienced a heart-felt anxiety because he did not, 
before she was in the least aware that she enter- 
tained such a feeling. To drive it away she 
flirted with the Cuban, for that reason and also 
with an unacknowledged desire to sting Stephen, 
if he cared enough for her to be stung. Each 
day she grew more anxious to find some mark 
of interest, and each day was as far from discov- 
ering it as ever. In the midst of it all Stephen 
was obliged to be absent for several days on some 
matters of business, and in his absence Dilly found 
herself growing fearfully tired of Don Sebastian 
Torredos. One afternoon she set out on a long 
walk and staid till dusk, lest he might lounge in 


in his usual listless way and spend hours with | 


her. 

Before she returned Jenny came trotting in 
from the village. ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Susan,” said 
she, ‘‘is a letter for Miss Amelia.” 

**Put it on the mantle in the dining-room,” 
replied Susan. 

Now there was a peculiarity about that man- 
tle-piece; a mirror stretched along it, leaving a 
small space unoccupied at each end, on which it 
was well enough to place letters; but behind 
this mirror lurked a crack, into which, if an ar- 
ticle slipped, it disappeared as completely as 
though it had gone into a crevasse on Mont 
Blane. Jenny knew of the crack, of course, and 
placed the letter by the side of the mirror; but 
when Dilly came in, knowing nothing of it, she 
laid some wild flowers she had gathered in the 
same place, and in doing so pushed the letter a 
little too far, and down it went. She heard it, 
and began to inquire into the matter, but when 
Susan told her, said, indifferently, 

“Tt is no matter; the letter must be from 
Mary Wilcox, who is in New York; she always 
writes a lot of rubbish. I know it is from her, 
for she said she would send me an account of a 
party that was to come off this week.” 

The next day Stephen returned from his jour- 
ney, and the same evening met Dilly at a little 
gathering. She was rather puzzled by a ques- 
tioning look in his dark eyes—a look in which, 
in spite of himself, there was occasionally min- 
gled a glance of tenderness. This only aroused 
Dilly to more active flirting with the Cuban. 
She knew Stephen disliked him, and when she 
saw his troubled gaze she assumed a confidential 
air which her companion instantly caught up. 

Toward the close of the evening Dilly was 
seated by an open window, the Cuban by her, 
and Stephen standing opposite. The conversa- 
tion turned upon letters. 

“*T received one yesterday,” said Dilly, langh- 
ing, “‘ written upon a most important subject— 
at least to the writer; but I shall not answer it, 
for a very good reason.” 

** And what is that, pray?” asked the Cuban. 

** Perhaps I will tell you to-morrow, when you 
bring that sea-view vou spoke of showing me,” 
returned she, with the confidential air that was in- 





tended to distract Stephen; but on giving him a 
side-glance she shivered at the change in his 
countenance. So cold, so dark and stern was 
his expression, that her heart sunk within her, 
and as she turned her head to more fully see 
him he leaned forward, and fixing on her a look 
of contempt, said, slowly: 

“*You speak of pictures—do you remember 
the one we were looking at last week, and the 
words underneath it, ‘ Love desecrated dies ?’” 

Then he turned from her and addressed a gay 
remark to a young lady near him. 

Dilly saw him no more till the following week ; 
but she heard in the mean time that, much to 
the regret of his parents, he had decided not to 
remain at home, but again to go West. When 
she did see him it was but for a moment, and with 
others around them; the clasp of his hand was 
loose and careless, the look he gave her as he 
bade her good-by one of quiet indifference. 


Stephen went, and Dilly, spite of her best ef- 
forts, droo Some persons attributed this to 
the departure of the Cuban, who made his adieux 
at this time. He favored Dilly with a compli- 
mentary speech and a very tender pressure of 
her hand; he would have kissed it in French 
fashion, but she, fast losing her coquettish ways, 
restrained him by a look. 

The months passed on, and Dilly grew quiet 
and thoughtful. Much she pondered on the ex- 
pression of Stephen’s countenance, but the only 
cause she could find was her flirting with the 
Cuban. One night she sat musing, just before 
going to bed. On the table by which she sat 
lay a little book in which Stephen, when he first 
returned, had written her name at her request. 
He wrote a peculiar hand, one that would at 
once attract attention. While thus sitting Jen- 
ny came in to consult her on the color of a dress 
she had purchased ‘that day. Standing by the 
table, her eyes fell on the writing in the book. 

** Land’s sakes!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ that is for 
all the world the same writing that was on your 
letter, Miss Dilly, that slid down the crack.” 

Dilly turned pale. ‘‘ Are you sure, Jenny ?” 
she asked, quietly, but with a great effort. 

“Yes,” replied Jenny, taking up the book. 
**T was looking at the way the A and T were 
made as I brought the letter along, and these 
are made just the same.” 

‘Perhaps they are,” said Dilly, and then, 
turning to the dress, drew Jenny’s attention to 
it. But when the girl left the room she started 
up, and with hands pressed tightly on her breast 
walked rapidly up and down. She saw it all 
now. Stephen had sent her that letter, the let- 
ter she had written to all her correspondents 
about without finding the writer; and now she 
understood why he looked at her as he did that 
night. He thought she had read the letter and 
was making a jest of it. Oh, how her heart 
throbbed and pained as she thought of it all! 

Aunt Pen was sleeping the sleep of the just, 
when she was roused by the voice of weeping. 
Sitting up, she saw Dilly in the pale moonlight 
standing by her bed. 

**Oh, Aunt Pen! dear Aunt Pen! youdo love 
me, don’t you?” 

Aunt Pen instantly embraced her sobbing dar- 
ling, and drawing her beside her endeavored to 
find out the cause of her tears. She was alarm- 
ed, as Dilly was not given to such outbursts. 

**T know you love me very much, dear Aunt 
Pen, and you will do something for me that I 
wish so very much ; won’t you, dear Aunt Pen?” 

And then followed such a flow of tears that 
poor Miss Penelope promised. ‘* What is it, 
my darling?” she asked. 

‘**Have the dining-room mantle-piece pulled 
down,” sobbed Dilly. 

Aunt Pen shook with terror, She took it for 
granted that her niece was losing her senses; but 
hoping the derangement was temporary she re- 

ted her promise in a quavering voice, and 
asked Dilly to share her bed—an offer that was 
accepted. Miss Penelope was fully resolved to 
keep a diligent watch all night; but before she 
had the least idea of doing such a thing dropped 
sound asleep, and when she woke in the morn- 
ing found that she alone occupied the bed. Be- 
fore she had time to rise Dilly entered the room, 
calm and serene, though a certain anxiety lurked 
in hereves. Aunt Pen wisely thought she would 
not allude to the subject of the mantle-piece, 
trusting that Dilly had been dreaming; but she 
was at once reminded of her promise, and saw 
she was to be strictly held to it. In vain did she 
question Dilly as to her reason. At last Miss 
Pen said: 

‘* Dilly, my dear, it is out of the question to 
pull down the wall in that manner without say- 
ing why. What do you suppose that Susan and 
every body else would think ?” 

Dilly surveyed her aunt thoughtfully. ‘‘ That 
is very true,” she replied, and left the room. 

While Miss Penelope was still congratulating 
herself upon her success, Dilly returned. 

‘Tt is all right now, Aunt Pen,” she said; 
“T have slipped your great-grandfather's sil- 
ver watch down the crack, and that is reason 
enough.” 

For once in her life Aunt Pen was indignant. 

“Amelia!” she cried; ‘‘how dare you do 
such a thing as that?” 

Dilly threw her arms around her aunt's neck 
and pressed her soft cheek to hers. ‘‘ Dear 
Aunt Pen,” she murmured, in caressing tones, 
**vou know you said you must have a reason, 
and you had promised me the mantle-piece 
should be taken down; you wouldn’t wish to 
break your promise to your own little Dilly who 
loves you so?” 

Miss Penelope endeavored to be firm and re- 
main indignant, for the insult to the treasured 
heir-loom was not to be patiently submitted to; 
but it was of no use, and she finally yielded, as 
she always did. 

Miss Amelia coolly informed Susan that she 
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had dropped the watch down the crack ; and al- 
though Susan listened with upraised hands and 
eyes, she declared she was not in the least as- 
tonished; Miss Dilly would do mischief, she 
supposed, to the end of her days. 

illy had taken the precaution to drop in a 
few old advertisements; so when the chimney- 
piece was taken down, and while Miss Penelope 
and Susan were anxiously examining the watch, 
she secured the precious letter among the ad- 
vertisements, and no one noticed it. When alone 
in her room she carefully fastened the door, and 
then sat breathlessly gazing at the important doc- 
ument for several moments before daring to open 
it. But when she did, and read in it how deep- 
ly and dearly Stephen loved her, how she was 
the only woman in the world to him, her heart 
stood still for very rapture; she was conscious 
of but one thought, and that filled her to the 
exclusion of all others—Stephen loved her! 

After a time she read the letter more attentive- 
ly, for at first the words swam in a golden light, 
very beautiful but very bewildering; and then 
she found that he requested her, if her answer 
was unfavorable, not to speak or write to him 
upon the subject; words would, he said, be un- 
endurable; if she could not accept his love let 
him know it by utter silence, and in silence he 
would endeavor to bear it. Then she saw how 
he must have misunderstood her jesting words 
that night, and her heart sank down from its 
height of joy when she reflected with what con- 
tempt he must have looked upon her when he 
imagined that she made a mockery of his love, 
and intended telling the Cuban of it as a matter 
of amusement. 

This thought was more than she could bear ; 
his love, perhaps, had passed from her forever, 
but his respect she would not lose; he should 
know that she was no dishonorable flirt; he 
should give her a place in his esteem, if not in 
his affections. She snatched up pen and paper, 
and dashed off a few hasty lines, telling him 
how the letter was lost, and that it had just then 
been discovered by the taking down of the chim- 
ney-piece ; that when it fell in the crack she sup- 
posed it was from a friend in New York on the 
subject of a party; and that her idle words ap- 
plied to that. She never mentioned love, but 
told him she could not bear to forfeit the esteem 
of so dear a friend. ‘Then, trembling with ex~- 
éitement, she hurried to the villaye and mailed 
her letter; after that she sought a secret nook 
deep in the woods, to which she sometimes re- 
sorted, and lying on the soft, crisp leaves, wept 
as thoagh her heart would break. Doubts 
seized her—had she done something bold and 
unwomanly? She could not tell; all was in a 
maze; and finally, sick at heart, and in body 
too, from lengthened weeping, she dragged her- 
self home, and wa’ in bed two days; during 
which time Miss Penelope, Susan, and Jenny 
stole up and down stairs and about the house 
like frightened mice, and in a great state of anx- 
iety. Miss Penelope was firmly convinced that 
Dilly was going into a brain-fever, and that the 
pulling down of the chimney-piece was the first 
symptom of it. Of course she sent with all speed 
for the doctor, who indignantly informed the 
anxious aunt that he considered it rather an at- 
tack of irritability than any thing else; Dilly 
having received him very ungraciously, flatly 
telling him she would not swallow one atom of 
his nasty, useless, poisonous doses. Being of a 
positive nature she did not; and in a few days 
emerged from her room, looking much as usual, 
though a shade paler. 

Suspense is hard to bear, and so Dilly found 
it; but she also made another discovery, and 
that was that she loved Stephen more and more 
each day, and that this love had stuck its roots 
so deeply in her heart that poor coquetry had 
withered and died for want of room and moist- 
ure. 

Stephen had asked for silence in ease Dilly 
had no love to give him; but when, in answer 
to her letter, he arrived, determined to make one 
more effort, he was not only satisfied with his 
Dilly’s silence, but thought it more speaking than 
a thousand words. For when he stood before 
her, and she started up, shy, trembling, pale, he 
saw in her swiftly falling glance the look his 
heart thirsted for ; and when he opened his long- 
ing arms Dilly answered him without a word by 
simply nestling in them, and holding her face 
upon his faithful breast. 











HINTS FOR OCEAN TRAVELERS. 
\ E’VE never been to Europe but once; but 

wedind it is something like going to Sara- 
toga, where it takes at least one season to find 
out what will be the wants of the next. We said 
this, not long since, to a lady friend of ours who 
is about sailing away, and her answer was: ‘‘Oh, 
do tell me what to do, what to take, how to get 
ready!” We rattled on for one half hour as to 
her needs and capacities, at the end of which 
time she looked up helplessly and said, ‘‘ Would 
you mind writing that down?” So here we are, 
writing it down, for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern. 

Many people seem to fancy that crossing the 
ocean in midsummer includes the comfortable 
wearing of a lace shawl and filigree bonnet. We 
dare say they are more gentille than water-proofs 
and capucines, but not at sea. At some periods 
of the voyage, particularly adjacent to the banks 
of Newfoundland, one rather needs the wrap over 
wrap of an arctic winter, and the cold is intense- 
ly penetrating and disagreeable. 

Of course, we don’t know any thing about 
male necessities; but if ladies only knew half 
the boredom of sea-port and frontier custom- 
houses we think they would leave behind all 
‘**Saratogas,” and pack their needed wardrobe 
into a valise and one small sole-leather trunk. 
We would advise as few articles of underclothing 











as possible—a supply awaits you in every city— 
and three water-proof walking suit, a 
black silk walking suit, and one of organdy or 
grenadine; or any other light summer material 
—to this can be added one long dinner dress, if 
deemed necessary. A capucine hood is invalu- 
able for the voyage; protecting the head and 
neck, it also prevents the need of that strict at- 
tention to coiffure which is so wearying in the 
vacillating motions of steamer life. A water- 
proof cloak needs no recommendation from us, 
and a blanket shawl is equally indispensable—to 
be used sometimes for its normal purpose, some- 
times as a wrap for feet and limbs, for, sitting on 
deck, the wind plays strange pranks around one’s 
pedal extremities, 

A portable chair, with back and arms, and 
capable of being folded up and put out of the 
way at any time, is such a luxury at sea that we 
wonder so few people seem to know any thing 
about them. They can be obtained for a reason- 
able sum at any cabinet-maker’s. 

The first thing to be done after selecting your 
state-room is to slip a ten-shilling gold-piece into 
the hand of the head steward of the steamer in 
which you propose sailing, at the same time tell- 
ing him that you want a good seat. Select one, 
if possible, inside, and as near as can be to the 
head of the table, where the motion of the vessel 
is far less perceptible than any where else. Much 
of the comfort of the voyage depends upon this, 
as the salon is not only the dining-room, but is 
used for all purposes of writing, reading, sewing, 
playing whist, etc., during cold or stormy even- 
ings, or when the deck is undesirable, 

On sailing day—after the last bell has rung, 
and you have bidden adieu to weeping friends— 
descend hastily to your state-room, unpack combs, 
brushes, etc., and arrange them in the racks pre- 
pared for them. Take off your traveling suit 
and hang it up. Then don the forlornest robe 
in your possession—you have brought it with you 
for the purpose—only let it be thick and dark. 
You can pitch it into the sea or give it to the 
stewardess when the voyage is over. After this 
put on wraps and capucine, and go on deck to 
watch the vessel’s course down and out of our 
splendid harbor. 

Eat whenever you feel like it. If you are 
thirsty eschew lemonade as you would tartar 
emetic and drink seltzer water. Iced claret and 
water is very nice and wholesome for dinner. 

If possible, go on deck before breakfast. Go 
on deck if it takes you two hours to dress and 
you wish you were dead a hundred times during 
the operation. Sea-sickness is its own cure; but 
after a day or two, when only nausea remains, 
fresh air is an unfailing panacea, therefore take 
as much of it as the weather will permit. 

If you can not eat in the salon, and for many 
days some can not, have your meals served on 
deck—no matter if they do get a little cold, it is 
better than eating nothing. 

There are many pleasures connected with the 
short voyage across the Atlantic. Every steam- 
er has a small but well-selected library. There 
are promenades on deck when the weather is 
pleasant, and sometime lingerings to see the 
moon rise, and curious notings of all the va- 
rious routine of sailor.life, and the infinite and 
unfailing resource of a study of character. There 
are visits to the engine-room, to watch the throb- 
bings of the mighty monsters which impel the 
vessel on. ‘There is the descent down narrow, 
winding, oily stairways to the fire-room in the 
uttermost part of the ship, where the atmosphere 
is so stifling that the brawny, thinly-clad sala- 
manders themselves can not endure it more than 
two hours at a time, and live half lifetimes in 
consequence of their unhealthy vocation. 

Don’t be frightened at any unusual noises you 
may hear. For the first day or two all noises 
will be unusual, and for the first night or two 
imagination will fill you with untold horrors. 
After a time you will begin to realize that those 
horrible shrieks you hear are only the sailors 
singing—moaning I should rather say—at their 
work, And that the awful scraping, which 
sounds as though ten icebergs were menacing 
the vessel, and which, in fact, you-are quite sure 
are icebergs, is caused by the innocently noisy 
operation of holy-stoning the deck. 

We can not forbear transcribing here that ex- 
quisite little poem of Florence Percy's, which 
comforted us when tossing far ‘* Out at Sea.” 


Far on the deep mid-ocean tossed, 

Leagues away from the friendly shore, 
In the bape wilderness lost, 

Driven and deafened by rush and roar; 
Baflled by wind and wave are we; 

What sweet home spirits may there be 
Sadly pondering on our wandering 

Wide and wearisome, out at sea! 


Lying here in my tossing bed, 
I dream of ruin, and rock, and wreck, 
Hearing the slow, continuous tread 
Of the sailor who walks the deck, 
Keeping his long watch patiently. 
Gentler watchers on shore there be; 
Eyes which weep for us, leaving — for us, 
Fond watch keep for us, out at sea 


In at the narrow window there 


e feeble flame of the swinging lamp. 
Yet though lonesome and dark it be, 
There are places where steadily 
Faith’s fires burn for us, true hearts mourn for us, 
Dear arms yearn for us, out at sea! 


Blinded and beaten by wind and foam, 
Hurled and tossed at the sea’s command, 
Sweet the thought that in some dear home, 
Steady and still on the solid land, 
Where our hopes and our memories be 
Safely harbored from storm and sea, 
Love takes heed for us, love’s lips plead for us, 
Love's prayers speed for us, out at sea! 


= and darkness, and storm and clonds, 
Jreak of cordage and shudder of sails ; 
Drifting drearily through the shrouds 
There is a murmur of mournful wails, 
Dirges sung for the lost at sea, 
Where the tempest is fierce and free ; 
Father hear to us, bend Thine ear to us, 
Be Thou near to us, out at sea! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


be has announced arival to Kentucky’s 
great natural wonder—the Mammoth Cave 
of Nevada. The cave is situated in a spur of the 
Buckskin or White Mountain range, and about 
ee this side of Patterson, or fifty miles 
from Treasure City. The entrance is on the 
south side of an isolated butte. The opening is 
so low that a man must stoop to enter it; but 
twenty feet within the limestone vault it widens 
rapidly, turning toward the east, and one passes 
through chamber after chamber of immense pro- 
portions, some of them of such vast height that 
the light of torches fail to show any sign of a 
roof. A party penetrated nearly a mile, and found 
noend. Stalactites and sta tes abound; and 
the Indians thereabouts say thata five days’ jour- 
a brought some of their tribe to a lake full of 
fish, but no sign of the end of the cavern. A ho- 
tel is to be built in the vicinity, and it is thought 
the cave will become a great place of resort. 





The finest aquarium in Europe was latel? 
opened at Berlin. A magnificent aviary is con- 
nected with it, which contains more than a thou- 
sand birds. A large rocky cavern has a pool, 
tenanted by water-fowls; and still another de- 
partment contains snakes and lizards. The gen- 
eral effect of the whole is very fine. 





The annual address before the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College in Cincinnati was* delivered by 
Rev. C. H. Fowler onthe subject of the ‘‘ Com- 
ing Woman.” In the course of his remarks the 
lecturer said: “‘ Just think of St. Paul standing 
in a pair of schooner-toed boots, regular fore- 
and-afters, his masts bandaged with a pair of 
streaked Faget 2, his main-sails and jibs 
bobbed off to match, with a tall stove-pipe top- 
sail cocked on one side of his head, wearing a 
dyed mustache and yellow dog-skin glove, twirl- 
ing a fop-stick. What a sad figure such a craft 
would make navigating the moral judgment of 
mankind! But it would be no sadder than 
Dorcas, with the lint of her bandages and the 
scraps from her patching, would make, drawing 
. twelve-foot trail and carrying a bushel-basket 
on the back of her head, suffering an attack of 
the dromedary so severe that a country woman, 
looking at her, would say to her little daughter : 
‘My dear, though we can not dress in silks, let 
us be thankful that we are not deformed.’ ” 


In the boundaries of London a solution of 
tungstate of soda is extensively used. It pre- 
vents the fabrics with which it is incorporated 
from blazing, and does not impair the colors or 
appearance. At some of the theatres no ballet- 
dancer is employed whose garments have not 
been saturated in this solution. 





Sere eg ero | all the fun and burlesque 
which the Boston Peace Festival has called forth, 
it seems, on the whole, to have been a grand suc- 
cess, nusicallyand financially. If Boston has been 
proud, have not sister cities shown a little envy? 





A young lady of Jefferson, Ohio, made a dire 
mistake the other day. In the darkness she used 
a bottle of violet ink for perfumery, put some 
upon her handkerchief, wiped her face, and, 
hastening to church immediately after, created 
an immense sensation. 





Some industrious investigator has been figur- 
ing up the number of persons who use certain 
beverages, and how much they drink. He says, 
however, nothing about wine, whisky, and bran- 
dy—perhaps was fearful of shocking the public. 

e concludes that not less than ,000,000 of 
the human race make use of an infusion of tea; 
more than 100,000,000 drink coffee; about 50,- 
000,000 cocoa; and not less than 10,000,000 of 
the inhabitants of Peru, Paraguay, and Brazil 
use an infusion of mate, guarana, or Paraguay 
tea, a species of holly. In England alone there 
are over 100,000,000 pounds of tea consumed an- 
nually, and about half as much of coffee. About 
100,000,000 pounds of tea are consumed in this 
country. 


In England elegantly embroidered paper petti- 
coats are sold for sixpence. There is certainly 
no limit to the number or kind of articles which 
can be made from paper. 








An unlettered British peasant who was under- 
going the process of being married, in Shefiield, 

ngland, was able, with a little prompting, to 
follow the officiating clergyman very well until 
he came to the words, ‘‘ and thereto | plight thee 
my troth.”” Whatwasthis? His ear had caught 
the sound of the words, but what they could 
mean he had no idea. He made a desperate 
plunge. Turning on the fair one a look in 
which love and bewilderment were beautifully 
conjoined, he said, ‘And I'll buy thee some 
clothes.” The clergyman sternly corrected him, 
and he contrived the second time to say the 
words aright. 





Life at Saratoga has commenced in earnest. 
Drinking, dining, dressing, and dancing is the 
order of the day. Every body must, of course, 
go to the springs before breakfast, and take— 
well, any where from one to a dozen giasses of 
the refreshing beve . To be sure, it is very 
curious, as you stand by Congress Spring, glass 
in hand, slowly quaffing your pape to watch 
the facial expression exhibited by new-comers. 
Some make a bal face with the first sip, and put 
down the glass in disgust; others, more wary, 
not liking to appear unfashionable, manage to 
swallow a few mouthfuls, and then dextrously 
turning the tumbler upside down upon the cir- 
cular shelf, look around innocently, just as if 
they had disposed ofa goodly quantity! A large 
majority, however, really appear to enjoy their 
morning draught and the brisk walk afterward 
through the park. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal says 
there is no city in Maine where the water is 
more impure, harder, and more injurious to the 
health, than that taken from the Portland wells. 
This difficulty, however, is soon to be remedied. 
The Portland Water Company are prosecuting 
their great work with unexampled vigor, and the 
citizens of the Forest City are anxiously waiting 
for the Sebago water. The Sebago Lake con- 
tains 74,880 acres. It is over six times as large 
as the aggregate areas of the Mystic, Croton, 
and Cochituate waters. In addition to its own 


waters Sebago is the receiving basin of Long 


Pond, eleven miles in length and from a half 
mile to a mile in width, besides a large number 
of small ponds. The supply is more than ample 
for the city of London. The conduit is 5478 feet 
in length, and equal to a supply for a population 
of 600,000 inhabitants, or twenty times as great 
as the present population of Portland. The sup- 
ply is to be entirely by gravitation, with a head 
to elevate it to the highest steeple. The purity 
of the water is so remarkable that in 58,000 
grains, or one gallon, only 1.08 of residuum has 
been found on analysis. A distinguished chem- 
ist has affirmed that, in his judgment, a gallon 
of Sebago water could be procured that would 
not yield a particle of residuum. 


At the closing exerciffes of Packard’s Business 
College, which were recently held in this city, 
Mr. Packard remarked in the course of his ad- 
dress: ‘“‘I propose, during the next year, to 
make a specialty of educating women for busi- 
ness, and I shall offer, as I have already done, to 
educate gratuitously any fifty young women 
who will come, poor but honest, and well rec- 
ommended, and then I will undertake to get them 
positions. I feel that I can do more in that way 
than in any other to advance the rights of wo- 
men.’ 





An American lady at Baden-Baden met with a 
frightful accident a shorttime ago. She thought 
it necessary to beautify her complexion by a free 
application of “ poudre de riz,” and having in- 
cautiously leaned over one of the hot wells, the 
gas, by some chemical process, turned the bis- 
muth used in the powder dlack/ Ladies, take 
warning! 

Quite recently ‘‘The Woman’s Social Science 
Club of the City of Brooklyn” has been organ- 
ized. It is generally understood that its mem- 
bership will not be confined exclusively to wo- 
men of literary ard artistic reputation, though 
these must almost necessarily be among its lead- 
ing spirits, but it is designed to make its plat- 
form wide enough to include all women of earn- 
est purpose, broad culture, and a catholic love 
of humanity. It is to be independent of sect, 
, party, and social cliques, and it will aim in all 
legitimate ways to advance the interests of wo- 
men and render them helpful to each other. 








Not long ago the managers of the Royal Alfred 
Theatre, London, announced that mothers de- 
siring to attend their representations without 
risk of annoying other anditors might leave their 
babies in the cloak-room, where, for a small 
charge, the infants would receive all necessary 
care and attention. It has been found necessary 
to rescind that permission, for as many as three 
of the children who were intrusted to the keep- 
ers of the cloak-room have not been reclaimed 
by their parents or guardians, and are an unfore- 
seen addition to the establishment of the theatre. 


Some of the fair ladies of Paris must be in a 
destitute condition. Fifty-seven chignons are 
lying at the police office, Boulevard Montmastre, 
unclaimed, to say nothing of several dozen re- 
pentirs—that is, long curls worn behind the ears. 





A few weeks ago a most dastardly outrage was 
committed in Benton Harbor, Michigan. An 
orchard of about 1500 trees was girdled by Van- 
dal hands. The entire community turned out 
to save the trees—men, women, and children set- 
ting to work with grafting wax and bandages to 
save as many of the trees as possible. The wax 
supplied the place of the bark, and the trees con- 
tinued a vigorous growth. But the scoundrel 
was not to be balked of his revenge or malice. 
Soon afterward the orchard was again entered, 
the trees completely girdled, and there seems 
to be no doubt that the work of destruction is 
effectually done. The splendid orchard is now 
but a field of dead and decaying tree-trunks. 
The loss is at least $20,000, and the affair creates 
great excitement. 





In Paris it is calculated that no less than one 
hundred and fifty burials take place each day; 
and when epidemics prevail, the number is in- 
creased to thousands. The French Academy of 
Sciences has been considering the injurious 
effect which is likely to be produced on the 
public health by so many interments in the 
cemeteries of Paris. The best advice yet offer- 
ed has been that of M. de Freyeniet, who is for 
doing away with vaults, burying the dead in 
earth, which absorbs the pernicious gases, and 
thoroughly draining and thickly planting the 
burial-grounds with trees, in order to purify the 
air with their oxygen. 





The Imperial Court of Rouen has been called 
upon to decide upon the value of a nose which 
has been smashed by its owner being thrown 
from a cab. The counsel for the defendant 
seemed to think a nose of very little conse- 
quence in this case, as plaintiff was already mar- 
ried ; but plaintiff's counsel contended that his 
learned friend was entirely wrong in his reason- 
ing, and that the husband that had no nose was 
good for nothing. The judges, being no doubt 
married men, thought so, and gave the plaintiff 
$1200 damages. 





A strange instance of the occasional “ freaks 
of nature” is that of the ‘“‘ double-headed chil- 
dren’’ who have been recently exhibited at Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston. These two girls are 
united at the back, and are essentially two indi- 
viduals, intelligent, cheerful, and somewhat ac- 
complished. Hunger and thirst are felt simul- 
taneously; but one may sleep while the other is 
talking with those about her. One of them is 
stronger than the other, and used former]; to 
raise her sister from the floor and walk off with 
her, but latterly the effort has been too great. 
Their position is not strictly back to back, but 
toward ons side. They enjoy good health. 





During the past year thirty new Sabbath 
schools have been opened in France, raising the 
whole number to 840. 





The Emperor Napoleon, accompanied by sev- 
eral generals, recently witnessed a trial made at 
| bot Tuileries of a new cooking apparatus for 





boiling coffee and cooking provisions. It is 
heated by petroleum lamps, and both coffee and 
meat may be prepared in the course of an hour. 
The whole may be carried on the back of a mule, 
and a dinner be dressed as the animal advances 
on a march. 
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Suit for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 

Tarts elegant suit consists of a dress with double skirt and peas- 
ant waist of blue alpaca. The skirt and waist are trimmed on 
the edge with a flounce of the same material; the upper skirt, 
which is open in front, is looped on the sides with a rosette of 
blue silk, Belt of the same material as the dress, with rosette 
and sash of blue silk. A muslin blouse waist completes the suit. 
For making this waist cut of muslin tucked narrow from Fig. 71, 
Supplement, the fronts, allowing for the hems on the front, from 
Fig. 72 the back; and of plain muslin, and from Fig. 73, two 
pieces for the sleeves. Having joined the back and fronts, cord 
the neck and trim it with narrow gathered 
lace; on the under edge gather from the 
middle of the back to X on both sides, and 
on the fronts from the fromg to *, and bind 
with a straight strip of muslin. Sew up 
the sleeves according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern, hem the slits at the 
wrists, gather the wrists and set on a 
straight binding, which is edged with lace 
and fastened with a button and button-hole. 


Suit for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 


Tue under-skirt and blouse waist of this 
suit are of muslin. The skirt is trimmed 
around the bottom with a wide pleated ruf- 
fle; a narrow rufile ornaments the sleevs 
of the blouse waist. The upper skirt and 
bretelles, as also the belt and sash, are of 
blue silk, trimmed, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with silk piping and silk 
fringe. Fig..74, Supplement, gives the 
pattern of the bretelles. 


Va Va 
v ue 


pig 
Foundation Figure wouked with 


enameled Cotton. 
Founpatron figures of this k‘ad are in- 
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bottom. Next work the embroidery on Figs. 29-32 with zeph: 
wool and filoselle silk in bright colors. ‘This is worked in the 
same manner as the Wind Screen in Harper's Bazar, Vol. IL., 
p. 436. The holes, which must have been previously bored in 
the wood, are designated on the patterns. Lastly, join the dif- 
ferent pieces by means of ribbons, having previously bored the 
requisite holes. The illustrations show the manner in which 
the pieces are set together. 


Sofa Cushion with Netted and Tatted Cover. 

Tuts is an oval cushion sixteen inches long by twelve inches 
wide, made of linen and stuffed with horse-hair. It is first coy- 
ered with gray cashmere, and afterward covered on the outside 
with netted and tatted strips which are set 
together. Fig. 2 shows two such strips in 
full size. ‘The netted strips are in straight 
netting, worked over a coarse knitting-nee- 
dle, and are each ten holes wide. Work 
the tatted strips with one shuttle as follows; 
work first + a ring composed of 2 ds. (dou- 
ble stitches) and nine times alternately 1 p. 
(picot) a fifth of an inch long, 2ds. Close 
to this work 8 ds., twice alternately a picot 
three-tenths of an inch long, 2 ds.; then 
1 p.and 8 ds. This row is, however, drawn 
together only far enough to leave a space 
two-fifths of an inch, after which fasten to 
the fifth picot of the former ring and repeat 
\€ > from x till the strip has reached the requi- 

\\ site length. Then work on the other side 
of the so far completed strip a row of scal- 
lops, each of which are drawn up only so 
as to leave two-fifths of an inch space of 
thread. After each of these scallops fasten 
Na to the same picot to which the scallop on 
‘ the other side was fastened. ‘The rings of 
the middle row must now lie on the scal- 















% 5 5 3 va ‘ lops. The strips thus formed joined i 
; ee ack i P Ss. e strips thus formed are joined in 
tended to be worked at regular distances Fig. 1. eae Girt From 3 To 5 Fig. 2. —_ Girt FRom 2 To 4 such a setuolie Ved the picots on the outer 
separately in alternate positions on the —— pee: ag VS Be someatiug it edge stand over the netted strip, see Fig. 2, 
foundation of lace curtains, etc. They For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 71-73. For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVL., Fig. 74. ’ 


may also be worked close together around 


the outer edge so as to furm a border, Work with fine or coarse enameled cotton ac- 


cording to the material. 


ion two inches long 


of different lengths 
—these _ button- 
hole stitches form 
points, and are 
worked with corn- 
colored silk twist. 
The edge is also 
ornamented with 
black satin points, 
which are worked 
in point Russe with 
corn-colored silk, 
and are so arranged as to partly overlap each other. For mak- 
ing the cushion take, first, an oval piece of pasteboard two inches 
long by an inch and a half wide, arrange a cushion on one side, 
and cover with black 
satin as already ex- 
plained. The edges of 
the cover are laid over 
in a sefm and sewed 
down to the pasteboard. 
The points are then ar- 
ranged, and the seam 
made by setting them 
on is covered with a 
second piece of paste- 
board of corresponding 
size and covered with 
satin. 


Corner Wall-Bask- 
et of embroidered 
Cigar-Box Boards. 

Tuts basket is espe- 
cially designed to hold 
dusters; it is made of 
cigar-box boards em- 
broidered in point 


Russe with various col- ? 
ored wool and filoselle Fig. 2.—Szcrion or Cover For 


silk, and joined b Sora Cusnioy.—Fo tu Size. 
means of colored sil 

ribbons. ‘The cover consists of two halves, the back one of 
which is fastened to the basket, while the front is only fastened 
to the back cover by means of ribbons, which serve as a hinge ; 
this lies loosely on the box, and is laid back in opening. For 
making cut from Fig. 29, Supplement, two pieces of the board, 
and from Figs, 30 and 31 each one piece. The front walls 
are covered with two boards, each of which are cut in three 
points and embroidered. Fig. 32 gives the 





Founpation Figure.—Lacre worKED WITH 
ENAMELED CorTrTon. 










































































Pin-Cushion. 


Tus pin-cushion may be used alone, 
or it can be fastened on the bottom of 
a work basket. It is an oval cush- 


and a half wide, and is coy- 
ered with black satin work- 

ed on the edge with 
button-hole stitches 





and the netted and tatted strips alternate. 
; The outer edge of this covering is finished 
with a tatted strip. In each of the outer picots of this edge tie a strand of red wool to 
form a fringe. If it be desired to make the covering with less trouble, make a piece of 
tatting of the size of the cushion, and work it in point de reprise with red wool in the 

design given by Fig. 3. Tie a red 
woolen fringe on the outer edge. To 
hang the cushion on the back of 
the sofa sew on a double red 
ribbon with bows at the end. 
See illustration. 

















and an inch 


Embroidery on 
Striped Drill- 
ing. 

WE give here- 
with a_ border 
worked similarly 
to the Slipper 
given a short time 
ago, which may 
be used for the 
most varied arti- Pix-Cusuion. 
cles, such as covy- 
ers, cushions, covers for garden chairs, etc. If used for sofa 
cushions the material must run bias so that the embroidery shall 
take the same direction as that of the sofa pillow. For making 
the border sew colored woolen braid along the middle with short 
stitches of black and 
white silk twist. The 
Greek figures are worked 
partly in diagonal half- 
polka stitch and partly 
in point Russe. The bor- 
der may be worked with 
wool instead of silk. 





Corver BASKET OF EMBROIDERED CiGAr-Box Boarps. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-32. 


Tapestry Design for 
Needle-Book. 

Sucu a design serves 
for the back of a needle- 
book, and may be worked 
with silk or wool in cross 
stitch, petit point, or even 
with beads. When work- 
ed in Smyrna stitch with 
castor wool it may also 
serve for the centre of a 
mat, 





Fig. 3.—Sxction or Cover ror Two Squares in 
Sora Cusnion.—Nettine with Netted Guipure. 
WooL DRAWN THROUGH. See illustrations on p. 505. 
THESE squares may be 
used for cravat ends, or for trimming collars, cuffs, and hand- 
kerchiefs. Work with fine thread, beginning the netted foun- 
dation on the corner with two stitches. ‘The different stitches 
of the guipure are shown by the illustrations. 


Piqué Dress for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
See illustration on page 505. 
Tuts dress is of ribbed piqué, or it may be made 


Fig. i.—Sora Cusnion with Netrep axp Tatrep Cover. 





shape of the points and the design for the em- 
broidery. For the bottom prepare a piece as 
large as the two pieces of the cover, Figs. 30 
and 31, after they have been joined according 
to the corresponding figures. ‘The pieces of 
the cover are joined by means of ribbons, 
which are run through holes pierced in the 
wood with a hot knitting needle, and are then 
tied in bows on the right side. ‘The four side 
walls of the basket are each four inches high, 
and must correspond to the four sides of the 








of gray or Irish linen, and is trimmed either with 
colored braid or with chain stitch of colored split 
or twisted wool, The waist is lined with muslin. 
Of the piqué and muslin cut from Figs. 22, 23, 
and 27, Supplement, each two equal pieces; from 
Figs, 24 and 25 each one piece; and from Fig. 26 
two pieces for each sleeve, paying attention to the 
contour of the under part. Having basted the 
outside on the lining take up the darts, arrange 
the buttons and button-holes, and join the back, 
sides, and fronts, according to the corresponding 
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Emprorpery on Strirep Driving. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Red Brown; & 1st (darkest), ® 2d, @ 3d, © 4th (lightest), Gray; - White; 
® ist (darkest), ® 2d, & 3d, G 4th, Bronze; & ist (darkest), S 2d, © 3d, O 4th (lightest), Fawn. 





: SER NTS - 
MANNER OF MAKING Brarp TRIMMING FOR 
EMBROIDERY PaTTrerRN FoR NEEDLE-Book. Watt Pocker.—(See Page 500. ] 
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figures on the pattern. Join the neck of the waist with the collar and 
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> O layer of paper or oil-cloth, on which the contour of the collar has 
cord the bottom. ‘The collar must previously have been embroidered. a i g a been previously marked, and work the guipure with thread of the 
Sew up the sleeves from 51 to 52 and from 53 to 54, face the wrists, be ~ 2 same number. The middle part of the collar, Fig. 1, is worked in 
set on the embroidered cuffs according to the corresponding figures on a WN 2 # . point de toile, and the outer edge, which imitates lace, in point d’esprit 
the pattern, and sew them in, bringing 54 on 54 of the front. For the N and point de reprise. 








































skirt cut from Fig. 28 the front and the remaining breadths of the 

requisite length and width—the back one straight and 

the sides gored. Allow two inches for the hem on the 

bottom. Having sewed up the skirt, embroider from 

the partial design on Fig. 28 and the illustration, gather 

the skirt, hem the slit in the back, and sew the skirt on 
the waist. 


Piqué Dress for 
Girl from 2 to 4 
Years old. 
Dress of white rib- 
bed piqué embroid- 
ered with black sou- 
tache; the waist is cut 
square, the front being 
in one piece with the 
skirt. For making the 
dress cut from Fig. 16, 
Supplement, one piece, 
and from Figs. 17-19 
each two equal pieces, 
allowing for the hem 
on the back (Fig. 18) and also 
for the hem on the skirt. For 

the back of the skirt take a 
straight piece of the material 

15 inches long and 27 inches 

wide. From Fig. 20 cut 

two pieces for each 
sleeve, and from Fig. 
21 the belt of double 
material. Next 
draw the design 

on the different 
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Fig. 1.—Square in NetTep 
GUIPURE. 
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The same stitches are used for the collar, Fig. 2. The outer edge 
of both collars are worked in button-hole stitch over 
the edge and the thread which was run along to desig- 
nate the covtour. ‘The surplus netted foundation is 
cut away close to the button-hole stitch. 


Cravats and Cra- 
vat Bows. 

Fig. 1. — Crimson 
Satis Cravat. For 
making this cravat cut 
from Fig. 64, Supple- 
ment, two pieces for 
the ends, allowing a 
third of an inch for 
the hem on the under 
pointed ends. Stitch 
the hems with crimson 
silk, and stitch a nar- 
row hem on the sides ; 
pleat the upper end 
X on @, and sew both 
ends to a piece of foun- 
dation an inch and a 
half square in such a manner that 
one laps a quarter of an inch over 
the side of the other. Fasten 
the ends, as shown by the il 
lustration, in a band of pleat- 
ed satin, which forms a 
ring, and is lined with 
pasteboard. On the in- 
side of this band sew 
one end of the era- 
vat, which passes 
around the neck. 
This cravat 
consists of a 
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—SQuarReE 1N NETTED 
GUIPURE. 
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: q strip an 
pieces of ; : . Be ay 
stuff; the Fig. 1.—Piqué Dress ror Fig. 2.—P1qué Dress ror inch an 
border on the Girt From 6 To 8. Grew From 2 To 4, bbe _ yr 
bottom of the For pattern and For pattern and —- 4 pias 
skirt must be M design see Sup- design see Sup- <f1 satin and point- 
continued to the pl t, No. plement, No, Ko ; ed at one end; 
oka. Sauna IIL., Figs. 22-98. IL, Figs. 16-21. Sp dhs cides areeou> 

f ed together over a 


Then hem the skirt, 

set on a few buttons 

and button-holes, and 

join the side pieces with 

the front each from 31 to 

82, the back and side pieces 

from 33 to 34, and the front 

and backs on the shoulders from 

36 to 37. Join the front and side 

breadths of the skirt from 32 to 38, 

and this with the waist from 32 to 

35. Lastly, join the back and side 

breadths of. the skirt, cut and hem the 

slit, gather the top of the skirt and sew it 

to the waist. Having joined the pieces of 

each sleeve from 39 to 40 and from 41 to 42, 
face the wrists, and set the sleeves into the 
arm-holes according to the corresponding figures 
on the pattern. Cord the neck. Having hemmed 
the bottom of the skirt, work the embroidery as 
shown by the illustration. A rosette of the mate- 
rial finishes the belt in front. 


Two Collars in Netted Guipure. 

For the foundation of each collar work over a steel 
knitting-needle with fine cotton a strip of straight netting 
of the requisite length and breadth. Instead of a net- 
ting needle a long darning or tapestry needle must be used 
for working. Then lay the foundation so that the netting 
shall be straight along the back of the collar on an under- 


























Fig. 1.—Netrep 
Gurpure CoLrar. 
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Description of Symbols: ® Black; G Red; © Corn (the 
last silk). 


Fig. 1.—Emproipery Patrern ror SLIpPers, 


ve Suit FOR 
CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Crimson Satin Cravart. 


For pattern 
No, XIX. 


For pattera see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-15. 













strip of foundation 
material. In putting 
on the cravat run the 
pointed end through the 
loop and button it on the 
inside. 

Fig. 2.—Licur GrEen 
Crire pe Curing Cravat. 

This cravat is trimmed with white 
lace, which is now very much in 
fashion; it consists of a bias strip 
sixteen inches long, five inches wide 
at the ends, sloping to two and a half 
inches width im the middle. Stitch a 
hem on the ends, and join the sides in such 

a manner that. thes seam shall lie inside, 

On the ends sew lace two inches wide, which 
is gathered and so arranged that the hem lies 
loosely over it. Having joined the ends of the 
lace lay the double material of the cravat in such 
a manner that the seam which joins the lace shall 
lie inside. In putting on the cravat tie the ends 
in a bow. 

Fig. 3.—Litac Satin Cravat Bow. This cravat is of two 
shades of lilac satin, and consists of two large and two small 
ends of double material—one iarge and one small end being of 
the dark, and the others of the light shade. For making the 
cravat cut the large ends from Fig. 65, Supplement, and the 
smaller ones from Fig. 66, in double material. Line these 
with stiff lining, sew them together around the edges, turn each 


Tie ee pene, Fig. 2.—Nertrep 


GurpurE CoLuar. 
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Fig. 3.—Litac Satin Cravat Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 65 and 66. 
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Description of Symbols: @ Violet; & Black; & 1st (darkest), 
# 2d, B 3d, O 4th (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 
Lap From 12 To 14 YEARS OL». Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR SLIPPERS, 
CusHIONS, ETC. 
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piece, and pleat them X on @. Then sew a 
smaller part on a larger, a dark and a light to- 
gether, and join the two sides, covering the seam, 
as shown by the illustration, with a knot of pleat- 
ed light and dark satin. 


Two Embroidery Patterns for Slippers, 
Cushions, etc. 
See illustrations on page 505. 

Tuese designs are worked in cross stitch on 
canvas with zephyr and filoselle silk. ‘The sym- 
bols show the colors used. Other colors may, 
of course, be substituted. In working the de- 
sign, Fig. 1, work the completed cross stitch, as 
shown by the illustration, with point Russe 
stitches of yellow silk. 


Suit for Boy from 12 to 14 Years old. 
See illustrations on page 505, 

Tue trowsers, vest, and jacket of this suit are 
of gray linen stitched on the edges with gray 
thread; the trowsers and jacket are fastened 
with white horn buttons, and the vest with gray 
linen buttons. For making the trowsers cut 
from Figs. 1, 2, and 5 and 6 each two equal 
pieces, the last in double material; allow two 
inches on the bottom. Next face the front left 
side of the trowsers two inches wide, and set on 
from 10 to * the button-hole flap, which is cut 
from Fig. 8 of double material, and furnished 
with button-holes. From Fig. 4 cut the button 
flap, which is set on the right front according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern. Face 
the upper part of the backs four inches wide with 
muslin which is hemmed on the under edge, and 
then join each back and front from 1 to 2, 3 to 
4, and 5 to 6; the first two seams are stitched 
together on the wrong side, then turned, and the 
front stitched down on the back. From 2 to3 
leave the seam open, and set in a muslin pocket, 
which must be cut large enough to reach to the 
upper edge of the front part of the trowsers, 
where it is sewed down. Sew the edge of the 
back part of the trowsers down on the edge of 
the under part of the pocket. Having hemmed 
the bottoms join both pieces on the front from 5 
to 10 and on the back from 5 to 9, sew a pleat 
in each back part from 7 on 7 to 8, and bind the 
upper part according to the corresponding fig- 
ures with the belt, which is cut from Fig. 5, and 
lined with muslin. On the left side, at the dis- 
tance of an inch from the edge, leave the seam 
three-fourths of an inch open for the button-hole, 
to correspond to which a button is sewed inside 
on the right side. The belt must be furnished 
with buttons and eyelet-holes on the back, 
Lastly, stitch the buckle strap, Fig. 6, on the 
trowsers according to the corresponding figures 
on the pattern. 

For the vest cut of the outside and lining from 

Fig. 7 two equal pieces, and of double lining 
from Fig. 8 one piece; then cut from Fig. 9 two 
pieces of double outside material, and from Fig. 
10 two pieces of double lining with a doubled 
edge along one side, Then make pocket slits in 
the fronts from 15 to 16 along the double line, 
and join the edges with the pocket of lining ly- 
ing on the inside, and sew on the pocket flap, 
Fig. 8, according to the corresponding figures on 
the pattern; this is stitched down along the 
ends. ‘Then lay together the double material of 
each part, join the back and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern, fasten- 
ing the buckle straps in the side seams from X 
to @, and face the fronts two inches wide with 
a facing which must extend around the neck an 
inch in width, and is sewed up with a seam in 
the back. Face the under edge an inch wide. 
Stitch the edges a narrow seam from the edge. 
Lastly, work the button-holes in the left front, 
aud sew the corresponding linen buttons on the 
right. 
For making the jacket cut of the outside ma- 
terial from Figs. 11, 14, and 15 two equal pieces, 
from Fig. 12 one piece, and, lastly, from Fig. 13 
the pocket flap, in double material with a doubled 
edge lying on one side. Allow a seam a quarter 
of an inch wide on the side and shoulder edges 
of the fronts. Make a pocket slit in the left 
front along the double line on Fig. 11; join with 
the upper edge of this a pocket piece, which is 
rounded on the under edge, and sew down on 
the front ; then bind the under edge of the slit 
according to the corresponding figures between 
the double material of the pocket flap, the ends 
of which are also stitched down on the front. 
Backstitch together the backs and fronts ac- 
cording to the figures on the pattern; the seam 
of the front must be a quarter of an inch wider 
than of the back, and must be hemmed down on 
the back of the jacket. ‘Then sew the collar on 
the neck, and face the fronts with a strip of the 
material, on the under part three and on the up- 
per five inches wide, which must extend around 
the neck, over the collar seam, and be sewed in 
aseam behind. Stitch the edges. Turn down 
the collar and upper corners of the front along 
the dotted line. Having arranged the buttons 
and button-holes make the sleeves, each of which 
is sewed up from 29 to 30, hemmed at the 
wrists, and pleated on the upper edge, X on @, 
in two pleats; after which sew the sleeves into 
the Papa according to the corresponding figures 
on pattern, slightly holding in the upper part 
of the sleeve on the top. 





FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


F the had not been forbidden, in all prob- 
ability Eve would not have eaten it; if Pan- 
dora had not been warned against peeping, the 
lid of the Box of Pains would have remained 
close shut to the present day ; for the larger haif 
of one’s desire for a thing springs trom the sim- 
ple fact of being denied it, and you have only to 
make any thing taboo to insure its being coveted. 
Stolen joys are sweeter than others because they 
are — stolen against rule and order, and at 








a certain risk; whereby that spice of the devil 
which flavors all human flesh more or less is sat- 
isfied, and we defy the law as well as take our 
pleasure at one and the same moment. And this 
is a combination having an irresistible charm to 
many. Indeed there are some people who are 
stimulated to try for a thing solely because they 
may not have it, and who care to obtain only 
what is difficult or denied. Give them a carriage- 
drive up to the top of Mont Blanc, and they will 
not go half a dozen yards on the way; put hips 
and haws under the protection of the law, and 
the hedgerows will be pillaged, while the garden 
fruits will be left to the birds ; make any law of 
défense you like, and it will be broken as a mat- 
ter of course, simply because it is a law of dé- 
Jense, and there are risks to run and authority 
to defy. ‘This is the rule all through humanity ; 
wherever you get set-up barriers there do you 
get escaladers. 











NONSENSE. 


Nonsense! thou delicious thing, 

Thought and feeling’s effervescence, 
Like the bubbles from a spring, 

In their sparkling evanescence ; 
Thou, the child of sport and play, 

When the brain keeps holiday. 
When old gravity and reason 

Are dismissed as out of season, 
And imagination seizes 

The dominion while she pleases— 
Though to praise thee can’t be right, 

Yet, Nonsense! thou art exquisite! 


When for long and weary hours 

We have sate with patient faces, 
Tasking our exhausted powers, 

To utter wise old commonplaces ; 
Hearing and repeating too ; 

Things unquestionably true, 
Maxims which there’s no denying, 

Facts to which there’s no replying ; 
Then how often have we said, 

With tired brain and aching head, 
** Sense may be all true and right— 

But Nonsense, thou art exquisite!” 


When we close the fireside round, 

When young hearts with joy are brimming, 
While gay laughing voices sound, 

And eyes with dewy mirth are swimming 
In the free and fearless sense 

Of friendship’s fullest confidence, 
Pleasant then, without a check, 

To lay the reins on fancy’s neck, 
And let her wild caprices vary 

Through many a frolicsome vagary, 
Exclaiming still, in gay delight, 

**Oh, Nonsense! thou art exquisite !” 





BEHIND A SOFA. 

LIKE to creep away into corners and hide 

myself with the fold of a curtain, or half- 
open door, or behind one of the great painted 
fire-screens, or in the shadow of the tallest fur- 
niture. There I have odd little fancies all to 
myself, and wish things and dream things which 
nobody knows any thing about. For I am dif- 
ferent from all the rest; my parents are tall and 
handsome, and Louise is the prettiest girl I ever 
saw. ‘Then, my brother Harry, who was killed 
in the Indian Mutiny, was like a prince in a fairy 
story, so brave and beautiful. But I! I am 
small and feeble. I can not run or wrestle, and 
there is something growing on my shoulders 
which keeps me from standing straight, and they 
call me deformed. I shall never grow any 
more; strangers think me nine or ten years old, 
but when I count the years from the date in the 
family Bible, I find 1 am sixteen. People al- 
ways speak kindly to me, with a great pity in 
their eyes, and once in a while I pity myself, but 
not often. I like to be this queer little figure. 
Louise is like the lovely ladies in legends and 
ballads, and I am like the imps and dwarfs; 
when I read about them I look at myself in the 
mirror, and make grimaces, and whirl over on 
one hand and then on the other, till Louise looks 
distressed and begs me to stop. Being what I 
am, of course I don’t often go any where, except 
in summer when we leave town; and nobody 
makes me do any thing; so I roam all over the 
house, and read, and lie with my eyes shut for 
day-dreams, and am merry and happy almost all 
the time. I wish I were only six inches high; 
what fan I would have in the world! Then 
when we are in the country I could ride on the 
birds’ backs, and down in the woods I could sit 
astride of the great lush toad-stools, and drink 
from acorn-cups—or by the sea-shore, I fancy I 
could launch a nautilus and sail away like any 
grim little sprite. However, to be four feet high 
has its advantages. 

When Harry was wounded, 2nd lay in the 
hospital, knowing he must die, he wrote a long 
letter to my father and mother, full of grief, and 
comfort, too; and then he told them a thing 
which surprised them greatly. How he was en- 
gaged to marry a girl in a town in which they 
had been quartered. How sweet and lovely she 
was, and how desolate she would be now: and 
he wanted them to send for her, and to love her 
like a daughter. I clapped my hands at that. I 
like to have people do things to interest me; 
and the idea of poor Harry having fallen in 
love! For I know very well what love is: I 
have read the ‘‘ Faery Queen” all through, and 
a great many romances. And some time ago I 
began a sly watch over Louise, on account of a 
certain Philip Rayburn coming to the house very 
often. 

But about Harry’s lady-love. My mother 
does not like strangers very well, but being for 
Harry’s sake made a difference, and my father 
urged the plan. As for Louise, it seemed as if 





she could not be eager enough for the coming 
of this Miss Emily Grey, she was so determined 
to cherish and love her. For my part, as home 
is all the real world there is for me, I like to 
have as many characters in it as possible. So 
when we heard that Emily Grey was coming to 
England, we invited her to stay with us. 

She would not come at once. She was timid, 
it seemed; or perhaps, Harry being dead, she 
would rather avoid his household. But Louise 
pleaded for her, and wrote her a great many loy- 
ing letters, and at last Emily came. 

Emily came. That first evening when they 
brought her into the parlor I was lying under 
the table with my head on a oath thinking 
about the Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian 
Nights, and wishing I had been one of the genii 
of those days. ut when Emily entered I for- 
got every thing else, and peered out from under 
the table-cover at her. What a dainty little lady 
she was! so pale and slight, she made me think 
of frail, fluttering, yellow butterflies; partly, I 
suppose, because of her yellow curls, which fell 
over her shoulders when Louise took away her 
hat and shawl. Her eyes were wide, and pale, 
and blue, her cheeks were colorless, and she had 
a frightened, deprecating way of looking up, even 
after my stately mamma had embraced her. But 
Louise kept about her, and cheered her, and 
talked to her, till she began to look brighter. 
Louise was so different, such a darling “‘ nut 
brown mayde,” with honest dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks, and lips always ready to smile. Louise 
is my beauty! 

My father and mother went out after a while, 
and Louise still talked to her guest, while I lay 
very contentedly on the floor, all curled up just 
where I could see all that passed without turn- 
ing my head. Louise went to an étagére at the 
other end of the room to get a little picture of 
Harry, and I idly kept watch of Emily. That 
moment she interested me; her wide pale eyes 
narrowed and grew intense; she cast a quick, 
furtive glance after Louise, and around the room, 
curving her little white neck, and astrange bright 
smile flitted over her lips. I thought instantly 
of Coleridge's Geraldine with the evil-eye, and 
just for fun I lifted the table-cover and put my 
head and shoulders out so that she could see me. 
I am afraid I grinned at her. She shrieked and 
flung her hand before her face. Louise came 
running back, and asked what had frightened 


her. 

‘*Oh!” she whispered, ‘‘such a dreadful face 
peered at me from under the table! There it is 
again!” And she shuddered. 

‘**Charles!” exclaimed Louise, looking around, 
‘* come out, you naughty boy, and speak to Miss 
Grey. It’s only my brother Charlie, our pet. 
He is full of freaks. One never knows where he 
is. ” 


Emily Grey looked at me like the saddest and 
sweetest little creature that ever lived, as I went 
up to her, and she reached out her small white 
hand to me, and said, in a low, musical voice: 
‘*So this is dear Charlie. I have heard of him. 
We will be friends, won’t we ?” 

** Will you tell me stories?” I asked. She 
laughed merrily. 

**Yes; heaps of them, child.” 

‘Did you love Harry?” I asked again. 

She shivered at that, and looked imploringly 
at Louise. 

**Charlie, you are unkind,” said Louise, re- 

hfully. 

** Well then, I won’t ask her if she loved Har- 
ry. I'll go off and read my book of hobgoblins.” 

**Oh no! don’t be vexed, Charlie,” said Em- 
ily, with great sweetness. ‘‘Stay by me, and I 
will tell you a story.” So I stopped, and she 
told me a senseless story of two girls who went 
to school. When I saw it wasn’t going to 
amount to any thing I started to leave her. 

**T don’t like that,” I said. -‘‘I like witch 
stories.” 

** Ah!” she replied, smiling, ‘‘ perhaps this 
will be better.” And then she told me a story 
of an old witch who had a throne down in the 
slime of the sea, with a string of bones around 
her neck, and a toad perched on each shoulder. 
And this witch bought souls, and gave people 
power over hearts in exchange. , 

“* That was a good story!” I said at the end. 

** And now, dear Charlie, go to bed,’’ Louise 
directed. So I kissed my pretty sister’s hand 
and glided off. 

Emily very soon learned to be perfectly at 
home with us. She seemed to wind herself 
about the hearts of my father and mother, and 
as for Louise—Louise would have walked over 
burning plow-shares to do her service. I liked 
her about half the time, and the other half I felt 
like teasing her. She would grow so white and 
terrified when I sprang out at her from behind 
curtains or doors. More than ever I wished that 
I had fairy power, to change myself into all sorts 
of shapes—a tiny flea to hop into her ear, a yel- 
low snake to twine myself with her curls, a mouse 
to run over her pillow, or an elf in her desk to 
open her letters! She was such an absurd cow- 
ard. But being four feet high and not a fairy, I 
could only find my wicked pleasure in annoying 
her by constant surveillance and sudden starts. 
She seemed afraid to be angry with me, and nev- 
er exposed me.. Perhaps her conscience made 
her uneasy, for my dear, innocent-hearted Louise 
never was startled or terrified by her dwarf 
Charlie's tricks. 

Oh slender, willowy ey 2 my brother's dar- 
ling! why were you not all Louise dreamed you, 
pure-hearted and true, sorrowing and loving? 
My father treated her as another daughter, and 
declared she should never leave us; my mother 
gradually came to consult her exquisite taste in 
all little matters which Louise formerly decided. 
And at last they even insisted on her putting off 
the badge of her fidelity to Harry—her mourn- 
ing—despite the sad little shake of her head in 
remonstrance. 
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**She shall not make a nun of herself!” ex- 
claimed my father. 

** My heart will be in mourning all the time,” 
she whispered to Louise; and Louise kissed her. 

Spring came, and our mother commenced 
house-cleaning on a grand scale; every room 
was visited, scoured, and painted, and the furni- 
ture rearranged. How she made the servants 
fly about! Every one wished it well at an end; 
every one but me; I found too much fun in it. 
I rolled over on mattresses; made nests to curl 
myself up in among heaps of blankets; reveled 
in hidden relics brought to light; perched my- 
self on cupboard shelves; read ‘‘ Gulliver’s Trav- 
vels” undisturbed in the pantry by a jar of sweet- 
meats; and a dozen times nearly tripped up our 
portly butler as he was carrying loaded trays up 
the stairs. When the raid extended to the sit- 
ting-rooms I found unanticipated pleasure. The 
statuettes of bronze and marble had always look- 
ed at each other so unmoved from their different 
corners that it provoked me. I had read some- 
where in a German story of a house where the 
china figures of a shepherdess and a chimney- 
sweep made love to each other when no one was 
in the room, and finally ran off together. I was 
always hoping something of the kind might hap- 
pen in our art collection; and now, when all the 
casts and figures were set down in a crowd on 
the great centre-table, it really seemed as if they 
could not keep silence. At night, when every 
one had gone to their rooms, a whim seized me 
to creep softly down stairs, and peep into the 
drawing-room to see what was going on among 
the bronzes and marbles. The moonlight lay 
across the table, and Clytie unchanged never 
breathed or moved, though a bronze Pan made 
mute music on his pipes before her, as motion- 
less as she. Faust did not kiss Marguerite; and 
Mercury, poised on one toe, did not catch at the 
chance to substitute the other foot. Altogether 
the assemblage was a failure. Have the fairies 
then never yet crossed the ocean from Germany? 

There was a low hum of voices in the kitchen 
below; so, disappointed in my miracle-seeking, 
I thought I would slip down stairs, and see what 
was going on so late. The butler, the cook, and 
the chambermaid, each stood, candle in hand, 
lingering over some dispute. 

“Well, leastways,” said the butler, ‘‘ Miss 
Emily have a very sweet manner, and that's all J 
know.” 

‘*She have her own way, that’s what she 
have!” said the cook. 

‘* Hum!” interrupted Kitty, ‘‘ she makes cold 
chills run over me. She's winding ’em all about 
her two little fingers, and she has the evil-eye 
for certain. Mind you, she brings no good!” 

Next morning, as I met Emily on the stair- 
— I stopped her and looked straight up at her 

face 


‘* What's the matter now, Charlie?” she asked, 
with a toss of her yellow curls. 

‘**T want to see your eyes; please look at me.” 

** What for ?” she demanded, without meeting 
my glance. 

“* Kitty says you have the evil-eye for certain. 
What does she mean, Emily?” I asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“*T should think, Charlie, you might know by 
this time that what servants mean is not of the 
slightest importance.” And she moved haughtily 
by me. 

A week after Kitty was dismissed. Louise 
pleaded for her in vain. She had lived with us 
for six years, and I asked my mother what fault 
she had committed. 

**Emily has discovered her in some dishon- 
esty,” mother said, quietly. “1 don’t know 
what I should do without Emily.” 

Evidently Emily was quite usurping Lonise’s 
place, but Lou didn’t seem to mind, and loved 
her just as well. One day I asked Lou if she 
wasn't jealous. She blushed brightly and said, 
with a shy smile, ‘“‘ Why, Charlie, if ever I 
should be leaving home, you know, I should 
feel so much better to have my place filled, 
so that they would not miss me!’ 

** T should miss you! Jshould miss you!” I 
exclaimed, clinging to her, and half crying. She 
bent and kissed me. 

**My darling boy, do you think I should not 
take you with me? We will never be parted, 
Charlie. I could not bear any one to take my 
place in your heart!” 

I suppose when she spoke of leaving home she 
was thinking of Philip Rayburn, for I had heard 
several little hints and whispers lately, which 
made me pretty sure that some things were set- 
tled between them; and he came to the hous 
oftener than ever. 

When the reception-rooms were all arranged 
again, my mother disposed the furniture differ- 
ently, moving chairs and tables and sofas to 
quite different positions, Emily advising her. 
One great, richly-carved sofa, with a high an- 
tique back, she insisted should be placed trans- 
versely across a corner. 

** Tt looks so much easier than to have it stiff 
and straight by the side of the wall,” she said, 
I chuckled to myself, for I foresaw a rare hiding- 
place, which might remain unsuspected for a long 
time if I were careful; and the next chance [ 
had, when no one was in the room, I collected a 
few things in that corner for private delectation. 
I put the softest hassock there, and a Scotch 
plaid to lie on—one of my little chloroform bot- 
tles which I keep to smell at when I am nervous, 
and some of my favorite books. Of course I 
could not read in there, but just the laying my 
hand or my cheek on a volume makes it seem 
like a companion, and brings its contents all into 
my mind. Such a snug little triangle as I made 
of it, shaded and secluded entirely by the high 
back of ancient carving, and the only light which 
could reach me there must crawl pe the car- 


pet, under the damask and fringe. It was very 
satisfactory, and all my own secret. 
Emily began to be invited every where; under 
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mamma's cha iety received her with 
open arms; bouquets and cards of invitation kept 
our little waitress doing duty at all hours, and 
gentlemen made calls of an evening, inquiring 
especially for Miss Grey. My mother scolded 
her for receiving them so coolly ; but despite the 
coldness, Emily infused some nameless charm 
into her manner which made them call again 
and again. 

It was during these days that Louise and 
Philip had a falling out; why, I did not know, 
but some trouble there evidently was. Louise 
grew sad and constrained, but made no confidant 
of any one, unless it was Emily. I would have 
cut my right hand off at any time to serve Louise, 
but she never asked me to serve her. 

One day I heard her say to Emily: ‘* You 
must see him when he comes this afternoon. J 
can not! And oh, make him understand that I 
never could have written those dreadful letters, 
and tell him that I can not see him till he has 
faith in me again. It would break my heart to 
see distrust in his eyes. Oh, Emily!” And my 
bonnie Louise bowed her head and wept. 

It cut me to the heart, and I was so helpless 
to aid her! For the first time in my life 1 re- 
gretted my peculiar physique, for other brothers 
were expected to defend their sisters, and did it ; 
but what could I, a poor dwarf, do to bold, ath- 
letic, handsome Philip Rayburn? I felt very 
ignominious, and crept away to my corner and 
amy chloroform, behind the sofa, for consolation, 
and there fell asleep in my misery. 

I awoke suddenly at last, hearing voices. I 
am always on the alert, and never startled into 
making a noise, so I lay perfectly still and quiet 
to hear what was going on. Emily Grey was 
talking to Philip Rayburn in her characteristic, 
low, sweet voice, and I could imagine just how 
her lovely pale face looked with its great, sad, 
blue eyes, and her yellow curls floating over her 
shoulders. 

“Tt puzzles me so,” she said, hesitatingly ; 
**T can not bear to believe that Louise wrote 
them; and yet—what can I believe, Mr. Ray- 
burn? Oh, do not say you are sure of her 

ile 1” 

** Miss Grey,” said Philip, sternly, “‘ your af- 
fection must not mislead you. The letters were 
sent from this house, and the writing is undeni- 
ably that of Louise. She is afraid to meet the 
one she has so deceived and injured. Do not 
let your kind heart excuse her too far, Miss 
Grey!” 

Emily's voice trembled as she replied: “Oh, 
Mr. Rayburn, I can not bear it! ‘To deceive you 
—you who are so true and noble! She could 
not, indeed she could not !” 

Philip spoke in softer tones—*‘ You pity me, 
Emily? ‘The world is not all false, then.” 

A moment’s silence ensued. Oh, if I could 
only have peeped out at them unseen, for I cer- 
tainly believe that Emily bent her graceful head 
over Philip’s hand and wept upon it. I was fierce 
with indignation, but perfectly collected. Per- 
haps the dwarf could help his darling after all. 

Presently Philip rose to go. 

**] suppose, then, we shall not see you any 
more?” murmured Emily, plaintively. How I 
hated that false, plaintive murmur ! 

“Hardly again,” he said, gloomily. ‘‘ And 
yet, Emily, I shall not wish to lose your friend- 
ship. In ten days I will call and inquire for you, 
and give into your hands the letters which I have 
received from Louise, and you can return them 
to her.” 

Then he went. As the street-door closed after 
him Emily threw herself down upon the sofa, and 
with her face in the pillows, muttered very low: 
**T love him, and I shall win him now. And yet, 
and yet, his heart will never be really mine. Oh, 
cruel fate! Why was Louise ever born to spoil 
the only love I care for?” 

And she writhed there upon the sofa in her 
malice, till she seemed to me like some creature 
of olden time possessed by a demon within, which 
raved and tore. I lay hidden away in my corner, 
thinking deeply, with a volume pressed to my 
cheek. ; 

What was Emily plotting against my sister? 
I began to believe her capable of any Borgia 
scheme, and resolved to spy upon her unremit- 
tingly, and foil her where I could. How low I 
breathed, lest she, so near me, should catch a 
sound! ‘Twilight shadows crept into the room 
at length, and in them she floated away, and I 
presently emerged from my lurking-place. How 
I wished I were an invisible gnome, to chase her, 
and haunt her, and find out all her dark deeds! 
But I had to content myself with smearing phos- 
phorus all over my face, and meeting her with 
a horrible grin in the unlighted upper hall when 
she came out at the ringing of the tea-bell. It 
did my very heart good to see the white terror 
in her face as she crouched back in a corner to 
escape me. I had appointed myself a Nemesis 
to punish her; but she did not know that. 

Lhad noticed that when Emily went out alone 
to walk without naming her destination, she was 
always absent three or four hours. And the next 
day bringing an occasion of this kind, as soon as 
she was safely down the steps I went straight to 
her room and looked all about it. The white 
bed, dainty and pure, the drooping curtains, the 
flowers, the books, were all correct and maidenly 
enough ; but I was a detective for the nonce, and 
passed them carelessly by. A small desk-table 
fastened my attention; I attempted to lift the 
lid, but in vain; it was locked. Still, the key, 
with a blue ribbon attached, rested in the m3 


hole, and I tried to turn it to unlock the des 

but it would not move—the wards did not fit. 
The key evidently was not put there to help pry- 
ing fingers. The next thing to do was to find 
the right key, and to that end I glanced curiously 
about. The recent reading of some of Edgar 
Poe’s strange analytical stories sharpened my 
perceptions to painful keenness. I threw myself 
down in Emily’s easy-chair, and leaned my head 





back in a position I had often seen her adopt. 
Then I narrowed my eyes and compressed my 
lips as she did when thoughtful, thinking that 
so, perhaps, my mind might momentarily take 
the turn of hers, and give me some insight into 
the mode of concealment she would be likely to 
practice. With my head thus thrown back, my 
eyes naturally fell upon the cornice above the 
long lace window-curtains, and [ distinctly saw, 
half hid by a projecting gilded grape-leaf, a bit 
of blue ribbon. Still keeping my features after 
Emily’s fashion, the thought suggested itself to 
me how natural it would be to put blue ribbon 
on each of the two keys, that a spectator might 
never know that more than one was used. Full 
of excitement, I sprang from the chair, and tak- 
ing the long gas-lighting rod which stood in the 
corner, I reached up and dislodged the bit of 
blue ribbon. As I expected, a key fell with it 
to the floor. With trembling fingers I tried it 
in the lock; it turned easily, and I lifted the lid. 
That way at last I discovered Emily’s treachery! 
There on sheets of paper were words and sen- 
tences carefully written and rewritten dozens of 
times, in evident imitation of my sister's hand. 
Cleverly done, too. I looked them over hastily, 
and found beneath copies of two letters purport- 
ing to be from Louise to Philip Rayburn. I read 
them in a sort of delirious glee, for now I held 
the clew to the whole labyrinth in my hand. But 
what base letters! In them Louise was made to 
avow her falseness to Philip—to confess that she 
never really loved him—that all had been a pretty 
farce to conceal her passion for another; that re- 
morse had seized her, and a determination to be 
honest at length; so now these letters begged 
him to set her free and to keep her secret. 

A shallow plot indeed, which a few straight- 
forward words between the two would have set 
right at once; but Louise was proud and Philip 
pitiless. Emily hazarded much, and had so far 
won, depending on the pride and the pitilessness. 
Then the handwriting! It would have deceived 
my own parents ; but I—I, the cunning dwarf— 
had fathomed the whole, and held the proofs in 
my hand. ‘Then came the question, what to do 
with them? If I took them away with me she 
would discover the loss at once, and take meas- 
ures accordingly. Was the hour arrived for ex- 
posure? I thought not. I determined to leave 
the papers, trusting to that fatuous blindness 
which so often leads criminals to retain the 
damning proof of their guilt. The justice of ro- 
mances suggested itself to my mind; you know 
the true will is hidden somewhere undestroyed, 
the fatal letter always found, the deed or certifi- 
cate lost for years, but not forever; and I felt 
sure these letters would wait forme. Was I not 
the servant of Nemesis? So I relocked the desk, 
lifted the true key with its bit of blue ribbon to 
its hiding-place behind the gilt grape-leaf again, 
and placed the false key with its blue ribbon also 
in the lock. Then I crept away to think it all 


over. 

In the hall I met my sweet, sad Louise, with 
that ne look of desolateness in her face. I 
kissed my hand to her. She stopped instantly, 
and winding her dear arms about my neck, said, 
softly, ‘“‘ You will always love me, won’t you, 
Charlie?” , 

** Yes, I will, and every one else shall, too!” 
I answered, stoutly, at which her smile was sad- 
der than tears could have been, and she passed 
on. 

You may be very sure I kept close watch of 
the yellow-haired Emily during the days which 
followed, Many a lone reverie of hers had me 
for spectator, peering through a keyhole or the 
crack of a door, or with one eye bent on her 
from behind a curtain. I knew her reveries 
meant mischief. One afternoon my vigilance 
had its reward. My mother asked Emily if she 
would get her some violet silk when she went 
out, and Emily answered, sweetly: ‘‘I thought 
I should not go out this afternoon. I have a 
headache ; but rather than disappoint you—” 

Of course my mother interrupted her with an 
assurance that she should not think of letting 
her go. A little after I asked, just to see what 
she would say: ‘* Will you buy me a little ivory 
skull this afternoon, Emily, if I give you the 
money? ‘There’s a man down an alley two 
streets off who carves such things.” 

**T’m not going out, Charlie,” she answered, 
shortly. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best 
to be on guard in the drawing-room; so went qui- 
etly down, climbed over the back of the antique 
sofa, and so down into my lurking-place. There, 
with that horrible, fascinating book, ‘* Franken- 
stein,” under my head, I lay dreaming and wait- 
ing. Presently the door-bell rang, and Philip 
came, inquiring for Emily; only Emily. I heard 
her quick step on the staircase, and she glided 
into his arms—could it be that it was into his 
arms? A subtle instinct told me it wasso. Phil- 
ip’s voice was changed from the old light tones, 
and there was no tenderness in it, though he 
called her ‘ darling.” 

** Here is this package,” he said, ‘* which I 
wish you to return to Louise with my forgive- 
ness. She will soon see her heartlessness has 
not destroyed my happiness!” and he laughed 
bitterly. 

“* Dear Philip!” murmured Emily’s false, sweet 
voice. 

‘* Emily, you are the only true woman I know, 
after all. My life shall be devoted to you.” 

; ss And you love me, Philip ?” she asked, long- 
ingly. 

** You know my love's not worth much; such 
as it is now you may have it, Emily,” and his 
tones were reckless. “ Let us have it over at 
once. Can you be ready to-night at eleven ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, breathlessly. 

‘*T will have a carriage here at that door. 
When the clock strikes you must come down to 
the door, all ready. You will find me there, and 
1 will carry you away at once. A pleasant sur- 





= to Louise, to-morrow morning, to find her 
lover so easily consoled! She hardly knows how 
frequently we have met.” 

**Do not marry me only from pique!” said 
Emily, with a touch of sadness which was real, I 
think. 

“*T simply ask you, Will you marry me, Em- 
ily ?” was all his answer; and Emily said ‘* Yes” 
without hesitation. 

I did not want to come out and de them 
then and there; I had a better plan; fo Philip 
went at last no wiser than he came, and Em- 
ily fled to her room, full of her plots; while I 
climbed up out of my ambush, and lay down as 
any one else might on the sofa, thinking my own 
thoughts. I wanted those letters now, quick too 
—how could I secure them? I could think of 
no opportunity till tea-time, unless fortune fa- 
vored. Fortune did favor about an hour after, 
for a young lady in silk and velvet came to call 
on Miss Grey. As the servant hesitated, not 
having received instructions, I called out from 
the drawing-room: ‘‘ Emily is at home; she is 
up inher room. I'll call her.” 

So the young lady swept in and took a seat. 
In high glee 1 went up to Emily’s room and 
rapped on the door. 

‘* Emily, there’s Flora M‘Flimsey down in the 
drawing-room to see you!” 

**Tell her I'm not at home, Charlie.” 

**Oh, but I can’t, Emily; I have already told 
her you were up stairs, and I would call you.” 

**Then I suppose I must go down!”’ she said, 
in a tone of vexation, and came out, carefully 
closing and locking her door after her. So much 
the better! I knew another way to reach her 
room—by going through my mother’s, and my 
mother had gone herself for her violet silk, so 
there was no danger of being waylaid. ‘Lhis 
plan succeeded, and I stepped boldly into the 
pretty chamber, where a subtle perfume of helio- 
trope pervaded the air. Emily had laid out all 
her dresses on the bed, and her trank was open. 
I wondered if she would have the effrontery to 
send for it some time. But my business was 
with letters, not dresses, so I sought the little 
desk-table; the true key was in the lock this 
time, and in a moment I possessed myself of 
the fatal documents. How fortunate that Flora 
came just .at that time, for it might be that Em- 
ily was about unlocking that desk to destroy tie 
papers. My heart beat fast with excitement as 
I left the room again by the same way that I en- 
tered, and hastened to my own little den, a flight 
above, bolting my door after me. 

Then I sat down and ‘wrote a letter to Philip 
Rayburn, telling him all I had heard, and all [ 
had done, inclosing the sheets of paper as proofs. 
I felt very manly at last, so to vindicate my sis- 
ter’s truth; and it made me smile to be able to 
write that I him to apologize fully to 
Louise, and after that never to darken our doors 
again. I finished the letter, sealed it, coaxed 
the butler to deliver it at once into Mr. Rayburn’s 
hands, and had ten minutes to compose myself 
before Emily politely attended her visitor to the 
door. Then she flew up to her room again. 

My spirits ran so high I could hardly keep 
from shouting my secret aloud. I found Louise 
sitting lonesomely in her chamber, like ‘‘ Mari- 
ana in the moated grange,” and I kissed her 
hand again and again, telling her I would set 
every thing right, while she looked at me half- 
frightened and wholly puzzled. ‘Then I imitated 
an Indian war-whoop at Emily’s keyhole, and as 
it grew darker lay in wait for her behind an 
open door, and sprang out at her when at last I 
heard her gliding step. I liked to see her shrink 
and shudder. At tea she was pale and thought- 
ful—while my father and mother and Louise 
grew kinder than ever, heaping her plate with 
delicacies, and delighting to pet her. But I 
took no trouble to pass her any thing but straw- 
berry jam, which 1 knew she hated. 

The night was clear—there were stars in the 
heavens. After tea we all went into the parlor ; 
Emily played, and sang, and chatted, with now 
and then’a restless glance at the clock on the 
mantle-piece. At ten she said she would re- 
tire, and bade us all ‘‘ good-night.” That was 
the signal for a general departing, and before 
long I was going up stairs noisily, so that Emily 
might hear me and think all were out of her 
way at last. But no sooner had I slammed my 
door than I turned again, and crept down stairs 
quieter than any mouse, past all the sleeping- 
rooms, down to the drawing-room, and there I 
waited in the dark. I always like to stay in the 
dark, imagining grotesque creatures in every 
corner unseen, and there I lay on the sofa very 
contentedly, hearing the clock tick and my heart 
beat. 

At last I became conscious by some instinct 
finer than hearing that Emily was coming down 
from her room. ‘The clock chimed eleven, and 
I began to fear my plot would fail, for why was 
there no word to me from Philip? How softly 
Emily glided down, like some impalpable pres- 
ence! She stood hesitating an instant on the 
lower stair, wlfén the door-bell rang a peal which 
startled all the sleepers. 

I ran out with a shout. Emily would have 
fled from me, but I caught her hand and dragged 
her to the door, which I opened. There stood 
Philip Rayburn, his eyes ablaze with fierce in- 
dignation, grasping the fatal letters in his hand. 
He held them up before Emily; he compelled 
her to recognize their meaning; then casting 
them at her feet with a gesture of utter scorn, 
he strode into the parlor, drawing me with 


I was proud then, as I collected all my four- 
feet-high dignity, and called him to account. 
He did not notice my manner though, he was 
too full of wrath, and grief, and contrite love. 
I almost began to pity him at last, but remem- 
bered that would never do, so I told him that I 
accepted his apologies, but he must never insult 
us by his presence again. That moment Louise 





came in hurriedly, looking terrified and per- 
plexed. 
‘*Where is Emily, Charlie? Who rang the 
\bell, and why is the door open? Oh, Philip /” 
**I will go and find Emily,” I said. ‘‘I will 
leave you with Mr. Rayburn. He has a con- 
ession to make to you, Louise, and after that 
ou will forbid him the house!” 
Emily was not to be found; I hunted for her 
pbove and below, but she was gone. The hall- 
door still stood open. She had fled away with 


/her guilty conscience under the keen-eyed stars. 


So I went back to the parlor without her; Louise 
and Philip were at the door. 

**T will come early to-morrow,” he said, smil- 
ing brightly, and Louise smiled brightly too. 

‘“*What! have you not forbidden him the 
house?” I exclaimed. 

“*No, Charlie! That I can not do!” And 
with an astonishing lack of spirit she let him fold 
her in his arms. 

I have decided to have nothing more to do 
with my sister’s love-affairs or the family dignity. 
My little part is played, and now I will hide 
away behind the curtain with my dreams of 
fairies and elfs. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 
In the pleasant spring-time weather— 
Rosy morns and purple eves— 
When the little birds together 
Sit and sing among the leaves, 
Then it seems as if the shadows, 
With their interlacing boughs, 
Had been hung above the meadows 
For the plighting of their vows! 


In the lighter, warmer weather, 
When the music softly rests, | 

And they go to work together 
For the building of their nests; 

Then the branches, for a wonder, 
Seem uplifted every where, 

To be props and pillars under 
Little houses in the air. 


But when we see the meeting 

Of the lives that are to run 
Henceforward to the beating 

Of two hearts that are as one, 
When we hear the holy taking 

Of the vows that can not break, 
Then it seems as if the making 

Of the world was for their sake. 

Avice Cary. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. |} 
HE Grand Duchess Marie of Russia has been 
paying a visit to the Duchess of Mouchy: 
(née the Princess Anna Marat), and this visit 
had been made the occasion of several little fétes 
where many rich and tasteful toilettes were dis- 
played. The Princess Marie wore a different 
dress every evening. One of the most beautiful 
of these was a dress of rose coral with a train of 
the same, trimmed en tab/ier with bouillonnés 
of white tulle which formed a heading to flounces 
of magnificent point d’Alengon (the most beauti- 
ful and costly lace in the world). The corsage 
was cut very low and edged with a wreath of 
rose geraniums, and similar wreaths looped the 
train slightly on each side of the tablier. An 
agrafe of the same flowers adorned the hair, 
which was worn in the chatelaine braids that 
are now seen on the heads of all the fashionable 
women, but by no means reaching to the middle 
of the back, as some of the fashion journals pre- 
tend. ‘The Empress, for whom this coiffure was 
specially devised by her hair-dressers, Leroi and 
Albert, absolutely forbids the wearing of them in 
this manner by those about her. As yet it has 
been seen only on some of the doubtful celebrities 
at the opera; but it is difficult to predict what 
may happen, and this exaggeration may be uni- 
versally adopted. It is certain that it is not so 
at present. 

The Princess Marie also wore something that 
is again becoming the fashion ; namely, marabout 
trimmings. She made a sensation in a trained 
dress of mauve tulle, trimmed on the bottom 
with three rows of white and pink marabouts, 
with a small spray of half-opened tea-roses and 
buds here and there. The corsage was very low, 
and trimmed with marabouts and tea-roses. ‘The 
coiffure was composed of tea and néyre roses 
mixed. 

Among the toilettes worn by the Duchess of 
Mouchy, one of the most admired was a dress 
of sky-blue taffeta, with a multitude of small 
notched flounces, half covered with narrow 
flounces of very fine Valenciennes. Tunic of 
the same with wider flounces, and looped with 
sprays of pink and white acacia. 

On their morning walks and excursions the 
princesses invariably wore short dresses, gener- 
ally white. The prettiest were of foulard and 
Algerienne. The dresses were trimmed on the 
bottom with the same material and silk, or che- 
nille fringe. A dress of straw-colored silk, with 
flounces of white lace, embroidered with black 
sprigs, produced a great effect. 

The Empress has wholly abandoned crinoline, 
though she wears huge tournures. Redingotes 
closed in front, with triple draperies & la tunique, 
are coming more and more in favor, and will 
take the place of the long pointed or rounded 
wings that completed the tunics. Long basques 
are again worn; they are generally rounded be- 
hind and trimmed with fringe, and cut in points 
at the sides. Very little guipure is worn. Valen- 
ciennes is the favorite trimming; it has but one 
fault: it is very dear; but then it is the most 
substantial of all laces, and after having served 
to trim a dress, can be used for other purposes. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 














“IS IT. FOR THIS?" 


DESIDERIA ! 


Is it for this my life has weary grown, 
And yellow leaf instead of bloom appears? 
For this, that care apon my head has thrown 
The early snow, that tells of early tears? 
Is it for this I seem so lonely now, 
Though he is ever near and at my side, 
To tempt me toward despair, and tell me how 
My days are narrow'd and the world so wide? 
The day is dearest, when the daylight’s dying, 
And sorrow sweetest, if she’s softly sighing 
Low to my heart, forget 
All that is past—but yet, 
Is it for this? 


Is it for this I gave them up my hand 
Because they preach’d to me of duty so? 
A hand exchanged for laces and for land ; 
For old Sir Thomas was thrown in, you know. 
Is it for this he stifled me with furs, 
And wedged my fingers knackle-deep with rings, 
And bronght me down among his cows and curs, 
A wife, but with what wild imaginings! 
The days seem longer when the moonlight lingers, 
And will not touch the landscape with her fingers, 
So that each tender ray, 
Deep to my heart can say, 
Is it for this? 


Is it for this I’ve said farewell !—farewell! 
Sweet love lie buried, for you may not wake? 
Dear murdered love, as these worn eyes will tell 
As tears repentant from mine eyelids shake. 
For this I sit surrounded by his plate, 
And wish myself the time a beggar-maid. 
For this respect grows daily nearer hate, 
And still the debt of duty is not paid. 
The gloaming’s tenderest when I am lonely; 
For then to me the breezes whisper only 
Soft to my soul, regret 
Dies in the end; but yet, 
Js it for this? 


Is it for this the children I could kiss 
About my knees and bosom can not cling, 
And call me Woman's sweetest name? for this 
Hushed is the lullaby my lips would sing. 
Ah, me! what might have been were doubly dear 
Both for its love and its’anxiety ; 
For I would rather love and starve a year 
Than live in wealth unloved eternally. 

My life seems sweeter when I dream I'm nearer 
The end of all, than all things which is dearer; 
Then will my parting breath 
Whisper, come kindly death, 

It is for this! 





YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


f ow most beautiful period in the life of hu- 
man beings is that just following marriage, 
when the frenzy and anxiety of courtship is all 
over, and love reaches the peaceful Lotus-land, 
in which there is no more climbing up the shift- 
ing wave—no more worry, and jealousy, and 
heart-breaking uncertainty. ‘The small jealous 





1es are forever gone, 


which is generous in its allowances and inter- 
pretations. 


off his Emily seated in conversation with that 
offensive captain, who has a habit of leering at 


women, and who, as#larry knows, was requested | 
by the secretary to Withdraw his name from the | 
member-list of a certain club.some few days ago. | 


There is no longer any fear that some slight cause 
of quarrel may arise just as-tlie evening draws to 
a close, and send these two’ young people to their 
respective homes with a frightful load of misery 
upon their hearts. Explanations, when expla- 
nations are required, are not’ now difficult to 
make; and there is no longer necessary that 
tiresome hunt for an opportunity. Above all, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The right of absolute pos- | 
session confers a certain sense of superiority | 


Harry no longer feels a prodigious | 
qualm of anger and aversion if he sees from afar 








the young people are not dependent on others 
| for the chances of being brought together. All 
| that time of perplexity, trouble, and hypocrisy 
is now at an end. 


“The bashful virgin'’s sidelong looks of love” 
no longer meet 


| “The matron’s glance that would those looks re- 
prove.” 

For the young wife is now herself a matron, 
in a small way. She has little airs of patronage 
for her girl-friends. She is anxious to give them 
the result of her large experience of her wedded 
life, extending over a couple of months, perhaps, 
in order to counsel them in their love affairs. She 
is delighted to become the repository of love-se- 
crets, and assumes, in the most innocent fashion, 
a motherly air of caution and profundity in ad- 
vising her young friends. She is inexhaustibly 
talkative at this time—talkative to old gentlemen 
about the sanitary effects of country air, and 
eager to acquire knowledge on the subject of 
gardening — talkative to elderly ladies upon 
furniture, the dire cost of table-linen, and the 
difficulty of keeping the silver bright—talkative 
to middle-aged ladies upon the incurable curse 
of servants, and how to pacify a surly gardener 
—talkative to girls of her own age on the ad- 
vantages of getting married. 








LAUGHTER. 


AUGHTER, as a mental and physical fact, 
| is a singular phenomenon. ‘Tears and 
| laughter are part of the universal language of 
human kind—the language of looks. Since 
Babel, men, dispersed over the face,of the world, 
do not understand one another's speech. But 
this one inarticulate language remains intelligible 
to all mankind ; it requires no interpreter; it is 
legible to those to whom even ‘‘the three R’s” 
are still a mystery; infants newly-born seem to 
bring some understanding of it with them into 
the world; it may be read by a black man in 
the face of a white; it would have been appre- 
hended in Robinson Crusoe by his man Friday 
on the desert island; it is even in some degree 
legible by a marvelous instinct by the lower an- 
imals in the face of man. For a strong man can 
flash a spirit-quelling command out of the bodily 
windows of his soul, his eyes, into the half-wak- 
ing “‘ spirit of a beast.” 








THE ORIGIN OF BILLIARDS. 


HE literature of billiards is scanty ; its ori- 
gin dimmed by obscurity. Shakspeare iden- 
tifies it with the amusements of Cleopatra's Court 
at Alexandria; and although more than one 
writer has pronounced the immortal bard guilty 
of an anachronism, it seems quite possible that 
he had some slight authority for putting the words 
| ** Let’s to billiards” into the mouth of the Egyp- 
tian queen. Writing in 1743, and referring to 
the derivation of the titles of sports from the in- 
struments used, Mr. Maurice Johnson, Jun., a 
member of the celebrated Spalding Society, says, 
on-recollecting all he can of the ball plays of the 
| Greeks and Romans, and on consulting Bullin- 
| ger (de ludis vet), Godwin, Rouse, and Kennett, 
he finds nothing about cricket, which he con- 
ceives is the Saxon game of /hicce, the crooked 
club being the bat wherewith the ball is struck. 
| Billiards he takes to be a Norman pastime, from 
the billart, a stick so called, and used similarly. 
Strutt gives a representation of a very curious 

| ancient sport, which appears, he says, to bear 
some analogy to bowling, but the bowls, instead 
of being cast by the hand, are driven with a bat- 
toon, or mace, through an arch toward a mark 
at some distance from it. Hence, he makes no 
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doubt, originated the game of billiards, which 
was formerly played with a similar kind of arch 
and a mark called the king, but placed upon a 
board instead of on the ground. ‘The authori- 
ties cited induce the supposition that, at an early 
period, a rude game, answering to some extent 
the description of that commonly supposed to 
have been introduced into France in the reign 
of Charles IX., was played. But how remote its 
origin, or when the addition of a table to the 
impedimenta gave it at once increased dignity 
by accommodating it to the limits of a room, and 
obviated the necessity for excessive stooping, 
seems uncertain. 

Dr. Johnson inclines to the belief that the 
French derived from England both the play and 
the name, which he states is a corruption from 
balyards—yards or sticks to drive the ball along 
the table. It is not unlikely that he is partially 
correct in his assertion, for we find the game 
flourishing in Elizabethan England, and immor- 
talized by poets contemporary with De Vigne, 
the artist who first designed tables for his Majesty 
of France. 





FLO AND FIDO. 


Fro is devoted to sketching, 
She's painting the slow-setting sun, 
But Fido, he fain would be stretching 
His legs in a walk or a run. 
Flo finds it ample enjoyment 
The beauties of Nature to trace, 
While Fido—oh, pleasant employment— 
Must gaze in his mistress’s face, 
With a whine now and then, 
As if asking her when 
She will lay by her sketch-book and come for a race, 


Of all save her picture forgetful 
Flo finds the time rapidly go, 
While Fido—rude dog—has grown fretful, 
And weary of looking at Flo. 
He is longing like mad for a scamper, 
And wishing the picture were done; 
The waiting cools down, like a damper, 
His natural spirits and fun. 
So he makes this remark, 
In the form of a bark, 
“Pray leave off that drawing and let's have a run.” 


Oh, Fido! would I were your proxy, 
I'd sit there and worship all day! 
T’'d dream of no heterodoxy 
Like wishing to seamper away. 
You—fortunate dog—are permitted 
To contemplate Flora the fair ; 
You may stare, but you'll never be twitted 
With hints that it’s valgar to stare. 
You ill-mannered cur, 
While you're sitting near her, 
What taste to be wishing that you were elsewhere! 


Why Fred, Tom, Augustus, and Harry 
(The ground that she treads on they love) 
Would be proud, Sir, to fetch or to carry, 
As you do, her kerchief or glove— 
Would feel themselves amply rewarded 
By one of the smiles she gives you; 
They'd jump at the least chance afforded 
To lie at her feet as you do! 
Oh, Fido, fie, fie! 
You're more happy than I, 
If yon only your ezquisite happiness knew. 


Come, leave off that fretting and whining— 
What numbers of fellows I know 
Would, their liberty gladly resigning, 
Like you, become servants of Flo! 
For to gaze on sweet Flora, unchidden, 
As long as her sketching endures, 
Is a bliss which to man is forbidden— 
Which your blest position insures. 
Ay, with Flo for my wife 
I could lead “a dog's life"— 








Provided, of course, ‘ta dog's life” is like yours! 





FLO AND FIDO. 
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THE LETTER. | to one of those two pretty girls, or to the youth FRENCH TOYS. other extra-Parisian milliners before they are 

who possesses the accomplishment, uncommon handed over to their children. French dolls, 

O one of those scenes at a fountain so char- | enough among the Italian peasantry, of being HE chief French toy is a doll, not a repre- | unlike our wax-faced natives, have china heads, 

acteristic of the sunny South, and which, | able to read. For our part, we are disposed to sentation of an infant for a child to fondle, | Mechanical toys made in tin, out of such refuse 

therefore, supply favorite subjects for pictorial | think that one of the girls has made a confidant | but a model of a lady attired in the height of | material as empty biscuit and sardine boxes, by 

treatment, we have here added the incident of | of their scholarly acquaintance. Be this as it | fashion, a leading manufacturer changing the | M. Dessin, are, however, in more commendable 

the reading of a letter—a love-letter in all prob- | may, the purport of the letter is serious and af- | costume every month to insure accuracy. As | taste. This ingenious toy-maker manufaetures 

ability. A work of art should always leave some- | fectionate, judging by the grave, and, in the case | an excuse for this apparently early inoculation | a train, consisting of a locomotive, tender, _ and 
thing to the fancy; and so here the painter does | of one especially of the girls, the tender interest | of childhood with a love of finery, it is explained | carriage, in separate compartments, wit 

not distinctly tell us whether the letter belongs | felt in its perusal, “ that these dolls serve as models to colonial and | that admits of their running 
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in a cardboard box, for five cents. His econom- 
ical genius is rewarded with an annual sale of 
a million railway carriages. Another train hav- 
ing clock-work movement, which enables it to 
run round a table, he sells for less than seventy- 
five cents, Military toys, too, in France com- 
mand a large sale. M. Andreux manufactures 
70,000 toy guns per annum, besides immense 
quantities of cannon, gun-carriages, swords, and 
other military equipments. The taste for -mili- 
tary toys is, however, on the decline, owing, Mr. 
Barclay says, to the present notion of giving 
children objects suggestive of the arts of peace. 
Nevertheless, M. Andreux sold 38,000 toy imi- 
tations of the Prussian needle-gun in three 
months, when that weapon was under public con- 
sideration. 





ROSES OF LIFE. 


A mamen went forth with the rose on her cheek ; 
The lover came forth with a rose in his hand; 
In only the language of flowers did he speak, 
Yet a lenguage her heart could not misunderstand. 


Love never is blind to a beautiful face; 
Lo, Beanty! and none in her train is so fleet. 
‘The one rose he bore, with a gesture of grace, 
He flung, with his heart evermore, at her feet. 


Oh, feir is a life when youth trembles and glows 
With the ardor of love in an innocent heart! — 

And the bud, unrepressed, opens into the rose, 
In transitions of beauty surpassing all art. 


The roses of life were abloom in her face, 
The freedom of health in her step and her words ; 
Her smile was a sunbeam no cloud could displace ; 
And the voice he loved best was as clear as a bird's. 


But Time—ah! it withered his rose in a day— 
The rose that he gave when his heart was beguiled ; 

But the rose of her cheek that was stolen away, 
She has found it again in the face of a child. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


A most deliciously cooling drink for summer is or- 
ange sherbet. Make a rather strong orangeade, being 
careful not to put too much water to it, as the ice will 
dilute it. Add 1 lemon to every 4 oranges, and sweet- 
en to taste; slice the half of a medium-sized pine- 
apple and put in, taking care not to mash it or let it 
break up; to this put a few drops of the real extract 
of vanilla and ice sufficient to make it cold. 

Two or three table-spoonfals of lemon sirup in a 
tumbler of ice-water is very refreshing. The sirup is 
made thus (and will keep, if carefully bottled and 
corked, two or three years): % of a quart of lemon 
juice and ¥ of water, 4 pounds of the best white sugar 
to every quart of the mixture; boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The juice must be strained through flannel 
before boiling; for if any of the pulp or rind should 
be corked with it the sirup will be bitter. 

Raseserry Vuxecar.—Take 1 quart of the best 
cider vinegar (if possible); add to it 2 quarts of ripe 
raspberries; let it stand twenty-four hours; mash the 
berries and strain, adding 2 quarts more fruit after 
straining; let it stand one day; mash and strain, put- 
ting in 2 quarts of fresh fruit; when these have stood 
twenty-four hours strain; put 1 pound of sugar to 1 
pint of juice; boil fifteen minutes, removing the scum. 
Bottle at once. Put a wine-glassful to a tumbler of 
ice-water. 

Corrace Pupprxg.—1 pint of sifted flour, 1 coffee- 
cupfal of sugar, the same of milk, 2 ounces of butter, 
1 egg, grated rind of a lemon, 2 tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar rubbed into the flour. Cream the butter and 
sugar, add the milk, yolk of egg beaten; alternate the 
flour and white of egg beaten stiffly; and, last of all, 
1 tea-spoonfr! of soda dissolved in a little milk. Bake 
in a well-britered round pan in a quick oven. Eat 
hot, with faicy-butter or sance. A much richer one— 
that if any is left from table can be cut up for cake— 
is 1 pint of flour, 34 pint of milk, the same of sugar, 
3¢ pound of butter, 2 eggs, 2 tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, 1 of soda. Bake half an hour. Add cur- 
rants and raisins to make it nicer. 

Ios-Cream.—In many families that have to make 
their own, and can not order it from a confectioner, a 
small freezer is almost indispensable. I have used a 
Packer's Patent for two years, and find it all that is 
represented; it may not freeze quite as quickly as 
some others, but it wonderfully increases the quantity, 
and always brings it perfectly smooth. The turning 
of the handle teeth turns the can in the ice and the 
cream in the can, saving any trouble of “ scraping the 
sides." No matter how rich the cream may be I al- 
ways add 1 or 2 eggs to make it lighter, and, if thin 
cream, 8 toa quart. Beat the yolks, adding slowly a 
little cream, until you have about half a pint to 2 yolks ; 
pour into the can of cream; merely froth the whites 
(do not make them light), and putipv. Add about ¥ 
pound of sugar to 1 quart of cream; it should be a lit- 
tle sweeter than to suit the taste, as in freezing part of 
the sugar islost. Do not add any flavor till the cream 
is partly frozen, as it is apt to turn it; when it is just 
beginning to thicken put it in, Strawberries are de- 
lightfal frozen into the cream. To 1 quart of cream 
allow 1 pint of berries ; mash them in a bowl ; sweeten 
to taste; when the cream is half frozen put it in. 
Peaches and pine-apples are excellent done the same 
way—abont1 pine-appte to1 quart of cream. Ths book 
which accompanies the freezer directs how to use it; 
but I believe that it omits to say, keep the bung-hole 
in the wooden part stopped tightly while freezing. The 
fruit of the pine-apple grated and put in is a wonder- 
fal improvement, as you can not fully get the flavor 
by merely using the juice. Pine-apples and oranges 
are nice frozen, omitting the cream. Grate the pine- 
apple, add 1 pound of sugar to 2 of fruit, 1 pint of wa- 
ter to this, and freeze. Peel the oranges, cut in 
slices as you would for table, seed, allow sugar as for 
pine-apple, omit the water, and freeze. 

Frozen Custarp.—Make a custard: 1 quart of milk, 
8 eggs; let it simmer, but not boil. When cool add 
the sugar, flavor, and freeze. 

Marute Caxz.—The white: 2 cups of white sugar, 

1 of butter, 1 of sweet milk, 4 of flour, whites of 8 eggs 
well beaten, 1 tea-spoonfal of cream of tartar, 3¢ tea- 

of soda. Cream butter and sugar; add milk, 
then flour, with cream of tartar well mixed into it, al- 
ternating with white of eggs; last, the soda, dissolved 
well ir. a table-spoonful of milk; be careful the soda 
is mixed, that it does not go in in lumps. 
For the brown: Take i large cup of brown sugar, « 
cup of butter, % of a cup of milk, 2 cups of flour, 
‘with a tea-spoonfal of cream of tartar rubbed into it; 
yolks of 8 eggs: 3¢ tea-spoonful of soda, 2 of powder- 








ed cloves, 4 of cinnamon, same of all-spice, and 1 nut- 
meg grated. If not dark enough, add more cinnamon 
and all-spice. Have the pans well buttered. Drop in 
some of the white, then the brown, having the white 
to finish off on the top. Try to drop it in so that the 
cake shall be well streaked through. This quantity 
makes two good-sized pans when baked. Bake in a 
moderate oven. Try it by running a broom splinter 
through the middle; if it comes out clean the cake is 
done. 

Stair carpets last much longer if two or three thick- 
nesses of newspaper gre laid over the edge of the 
steps under the carpet. 

To keep milk sweet during the warm weather, as 
soon as possible after milking put it into a basin of 
cold water to expel the animal heat. Then put it into 
a glass bottle, cork, and set into a cool, dark place. 

In boiling ham, weigh it, and allow fifteen minutes 
to every pound of meat. Put it on in cold water, and 
do not let it boil teo hard, 

For dessert, currants on the stem, dipped into white 
of egg, rolled in pulverized sugar (repeat two or three 
times), laid in a glass or silver dish, make a very pret- 
ty and nice dessert with a pudding. 

Brass Poise ror Stare-Rops,—i gill of sweet-oil, 
4g gill of spirits of turpentine ; stir in rotten -stone 
(which can be gotten at the druggist’s) till the con- 
sistency of thick cream is attained. Rub on the rods. 

AN EXOELLENT TorLeTrTre Soar.—Cut up 3 pound of 
Castile soap, 1 pound of chemical olive soap, 2 cakes 
of brown Windsor soap. Dissolve this in 1 gill of al- 
cohol or whisky and ¥ pint of soft water, by putting 
into an earthen vessel placed in a pot of water, and 
heated until all melted; add a wine-glass of lemon 
juice, the same of Cologne, 1 tea-spoonful of tincture 
of arnica, 1 of castor-oil, the same of camphor, and 2 
ounces of pulverized borax. To scent it use }¢ ounce 
of oil of bergamot. Leave out about 44 of the soap, 
setting the rest to harden. Into that you leave out 
put % pound of powdered pumice-stone; stir well; 
let it harden; cut and dry. It makes the most excel- 
lent soap for rough hands. 

Prokiep Cuerries.—3 pounds of white sugar, 1 pint 
of vinegar; boil together, and pour hot over as much 
fruit as it will cover; set away. Next day pour off 
and boil again; put it over the cherries; seal up and 
set away. The cherries should not be stoned. A few 
cloves added are an improvement. 

White paint should be cleaned by wetting your 
cloth and dipping into whiting—the same that some 
use for cleaning silver; rub on to the soiled places ; 
wash off well. We have a room cleaned in this way 
that has not been painted for twelve years. It does 
not take the paint off as soap does. To remove fly- 
specks, rub vinegar on them ; they coon come off. 

If put on immediately, salt will take ink stains out 
of colored goods. 

Pans that have had mackerel in soak should be fill- 
ed with earth; it removes the smell. Rub knives in 
the ground that have been used in fish. 

An excellent plain Rice Puppixe may be made from 
2 quarts of milk, 3¢ pint of rice, anc sugar to taste. 
Put into a tin pan and bake slowly in the oven one 
hour. When done it should have a brown skin on 
the top; and if tt browns too quickly lay a plate over 
it. Currants and raisins are very nice, added before 
cooking. Eat cold. 

When raisins, citron, and currants are wanted for 
cake, etc., always wash the latter the day before, that 
they may be thoroughly dry, or the cake will be 
heavy. Cut the raisins and citron then also, and be- 
fore you put them in the cake roll them in flour. This 
prevents their going in lumps, and distributes them 
more evenly through the cake. 

A nice way of cooking beef-steak is to lay it on the 
bottom of the dripping-pan in the oven. Have ready 


in a large plate a lump of butter with boiling water 


poured over it. As soon as the steak warms up lay it 
in the dish ; turn it over two or three times, pressing 
it down with the knife. The oven should not be too 
hot, and for a three-pound piece it will take about 
half an hour to cook. Baste it often; and at the last 
add salt and pepper to the water. You can make a 
thickened gravy, if you desire, of the water and but- 
ter you basted it in. Steak cooked in this way is 
very tender and juicy—quite equal to broiling, and 
more convenient. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. H. W. B.—At your wedding wear a black cloth 
dress-coat, with pantaloons of the same. The vest is 
of white silk, or, if you prefer it, black cloth cut very 
low to disclose the embroidered shirt-front. 

Jenny anp Marcaret.—There is not the least im- 
propriety in two single ladies making the tour of the 
lakes, putting up at hotels, etc., without an escort. 
They have only to make the necessary inquiries as to 
the routes of travel, and be careful to see that their 
baggage is properly checked, and they can travel 
from Maine to California without danger or insult. 
Indeed, the fact that they are traveling alone will 
generally secure them special attention wherever 
they go. It is absurd for ladies to deny themselves 
the pleasure and profit of travel becanse they do not 
happen to have any male friend to accompany them, 
or to thrust themselves as unwilling guests on other 
parties through respect for fancied propriety. 

A Country Grei.—It is not strange that your com: 
plexion ‘is bad, with all the paints, chalks, and pow- 
ders that you say you have been using. Now take 
our advice, drop every thing of the sort, and try plen- 
ty of cold water and outdoor exercise instead. You 
may rub a little starch-powder on your face in this 
hot weather, and use glycerine occasionally on your 
hands to soften the roughness; but nothing more. 
It is strange that so many women will persist in 
ruining naturally fine complexions with poisonous 
cosmetics. The Bazar washes its hands of the fault, 
at all events. 

Cranenok anv E. P. H.—We have no personal 
knowledge of the article you mention. Read the 
answer to “F. T." 

Cannie.—Vegetables, milk, and plenty of open-air 
exercise, especially walking, will be likely to increase 
your flesh ; but it is a difficult matter for a constitu- 
tionally lean person to change her habit. Read Ban- 
ting, and practice the opposite thereof. 

A Reaper.—We know of no school especially de- 
voted to the physical culture of girls, though there 
are many—Vassar College, for instance—where this 
forms a prominent feature. 

F, T.—We can not answer such inquiries by letter. 
We have said again and again that we can recom- 
mend no depilatories, the common result of which is 
to make the burned-off hair grow thicker than ever. 
The only effectual method is to pluck out the offend- 
ing hairs by the roots, and this necessitates the con- 
stant use of the tweezers, as they always grow again. 
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Instead of fretting about your mustache you had bet- 
ter force your friends to forget it by the charm of your 
manners, See answer to “ Julia.” 

Sussorrser.—The common rule that when a lady 
and gentleman are walking together, the lady should 
always be at the left of the gentleman, whether it be 
toward the inside or outside of the walk, is consist- 
ent with the etiquette of common-sense; for nothing 
can be more awkward than the perpetual changing 
of the gentleman in order to remain at the outside. 

Ju11a.—To prevent the oily, glistening appearance 
caused on the skin by excessive perspiration, use 
spirits of ammonia when bathing. Put two table- 
spoonfuls in a basin of water each time. After bath- 
ing, dust the face lightly with powdered starch. We 
never commend cosmetics. ‘5 

Aynre.—A set of jet consists of brooch, ear-rings, 
and necklace. The necklace is formed of large oc- 
tagonal blocks or round balls, strung quite separate- 
ly from each other. It should be long enough to go 
around the neck, then hang down almost to the belt. 
Bracelets and a buckle for a belt, or for the centre of 
a sash-bow, may be added. Jet is worn both for the 
house and street, and is suitable for all occasions ex- 
cept when full dress is required. 

Exstz anp Orners.—Make your Irish poplin suit for 
a short figure with a single skirt and short basque. 
Put two eight-inch pleated flounces on the skirt. 
Bind them widely with black satin on the lower 
edge, and use a ruche of black satin ribbon as a 
heading. ‘Two ruches around the basque. Tight 
sieeves with a slight puff at the arm-hole and at the 
elbow. Short broad sash with jet buckle. Make the 
water-proof short and without trimming except shal- 
iow scallops bound with black braid, corded with scar- 
let merino. Why not get a small boa with your muff? 
It is but little additional expense, and completes a 
winter toilette prettily, and is a great comfort. Make 
the brown traveling dress with two skirts and a short 
sailor jacket. 

Divo.—Piqué dresses trimmed with straps of braid 
over colored ribbon are very fashionable.—Use the 
ammonia bath prescribed for “Julia.” 

Many Inqureers.—Queen Victoria and her husband 
Prince Albert, being cousins, had the same patronym- 
ic—Guelph—d dants of the Guelphic founders of 
the house of Brunswick-Hanover. Queen Victoria is 
also descended from the royal house of the Scottish 
Stuarts. George I. of England was the son of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, grand-daughter of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland; and Victoria is daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Kent, who was great-great-grand- 
son of the First George; therefore she is the eighth 
in descent from the last King of Scotland, James Stu- 
art. 

Youna Hovsexrrrer.—Very little starch is used in 
muslin dresses this summer. The best stiffening for 
muslins is said to be a 12-cent bottle of clear mnci- 
lage in a pail of blue water. Clap and shake the 
muslin well, and interpose a piece of old cambric 
between it and the moderately heated iron, The 
washer-women of Holland used refined borax as a 
washing-powder instead of the wash soda so de- 
structive to linens. The proportion is a handful of 
borax powder to ten gallons of boiling water. Laces 
and cambrics require an extra quantity of the pow- 
der. Borax softens the hardest water, and should be 
kept on every toilette table. it cleanses the hair, and 
is an excellent dentrifice. 

Cc. E, B.—A mourning suit of grenadine for ¢ tail 
figure will be stylishly made with a single skirt, 
sash, and belted mantle. The skirt has four gath- 
ered flounces, rolled at the edges instead of binding. 
The lowest flounce is eight inches wide when finish- 
ed; the others graduate each an inch narrower, and 
are placed two or three inches apart from each other, 
the topmost one reaching almost to the hips. Add 
to this the Reactionary skirt—a train belted in to be 
worn in the honse—and you have the advantage of 
two dresses, Fig. 9 (Bazar No. 30) will give you a 
pattern for a mantle. Make Maria Theresa sleeves. 
Lap the corsage like a fichu, and put gnillings of 
grenadine from the belt up around the neck, and an 
inner ruche of black Brussels net. 

Lisstz.— White musiin dresses with two skirts 
tucked or puffed with ruffles and Valenciennes lace 
are fashionable for bridemaids. The groom and pa- 
rents salute the bride first. Perpendicular tucked 
frills are stitched on petticoats just high enough to 
reach the edge of the skirt and conceal the hem be- 
neath. The lower edge of the tucks is not stitched 
down, but hangs loosely. 

Mavp.—Make heavy chatelaine braids of your back 
hair; let them hang low on the neck. Friz the front 
and roll it backward in the Pompadour fashion. It 
may not be injurious to use oil on the hair; but the 
idea of applying grease to one’s head is very disa- 
greeable. 

Jennte B.—Your brown barége should have a slight- 
ly trained skirt, a tunic over-skirt, and shawl-shaped 
waist with Maria Theresa sleeves. Line the waist 
with white silesia or with linen. Trim with ruches 
of ribbon. For your striped nansook make a blouse 
waist, coat-sleeves, and slightly gored skirt. Trim 
with three narrow fluted ruffles. Wear colored sash 
and cravat bow. 

Country Dress-mMaxer.— White, buff, and some 
shades of blue are prettily worn with garnet. Pale 
shades of gray trimmed with garnet are in good taste. 

M. May.—The shoemakers here supply salve for 
corns—a new branch of their business enforced by 
the fashionable shoes that are so ruinous to the feet. 
Perhaps the merchant you deal with can suggest a 
relief for you. Painting with iodine will cure effect- 
ually the miost obdurate corns; but the remedy is a 
severe one. é 

Miss J. J. H.—In Bazar No. 15, Vol. 11., you will find 
patterns for infants’ clothing. We have not the space 
for more at present. The Ella Mantelet in Bazar No. 
20 is the pattern yon want for an evening wrap; or 
else make a burnous, a straight scarf with an Arab 
fold in the back. Use plaid merino or twilled flan- 
nel. A pattern of black and white blocks is stylish. 
The Watteau wrapper pattern in Bazar No. 18 is hand- 
some for morning dresses. 

Miss H. A, R.—Make your French cambric with two 
skirts and a sailor jacket, and stitch the band of trim- 
ming on flatly, or else gather as a ruffle and flute it. 

A Sunsorteer.—See Bazar No. 28 for of 
peasant waists, and the New York Fashions of the 
same paper for information abont girls’ dresses. 
Boys of two years and a half wear sashes with Ga- 
brielle blouses. 

Empromerry.—We regret to tell you that the dealers 
whom we consult about such matters import most of 
their embroidered shirt-fronts, and are supplied with 
enough work-women to do all the additional needle- 
work in the way of monograms, initials, etc. If you 
would communicate with the Woman's Bureau, No. 
2 Enet Twenty-third Street, yon might obtain in- 
formation on such subjects. 








‘‘Preso as A Marpen’s Biusn” is the 
pure peachy complexion which follows the use 
of Hacan’s Macnoita Baim. It is the true 
secret of beauty. Fashionable ladies in society 
understand this. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic coun- 
try girl into a city belle more rapidly than any 
other one thing. 

Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, 
and all effects of the summer sun disappear 
when it is used, and a genial, cultivated, fresh 
expression is obtained, which rivals the bloom 
of youth. Beauty is possible to all who will in- 
vest 75 cents at any respectable store and insist 
on getting the Magnolia Balm. 





Use nothing but Lron’s Katuarron to dress 
the hair.—[Com.] 





A DISCLOSURE TO THE LADIES. 


As you survey in your mirrors the white rows 
of teeth which owe their purity and lustre to So- 
ZODONT, perhaps you feel curious to know the 
ingredients of this wondrous vegetable preserva- 
tive. Well, the principle one is the bark of the 
Soap-Tree, brought from the recesses of the 
Araucanian Mountains, in Chili, to add one more 
charm to your personal appearance.—[ Com. ] 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


My Wueerer & Witson Sewing Machine 
(No. 3277) has done the sewing of my family, 
and a good deal for neighbors, for fourteen years 
and three months, without any repairs. One 
needle served to do all the sewing for more than 
four years. W. A. Hawiey. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





To remove Morn Parougs, Freoxies, and Tan from 
the ee use Perry’s Morn anv Freckie Lotion. 
Pre only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[(Com.} 








Coryina Wunrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee Boag io may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cen 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
30 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 


Invite Families passing through Dublin to an inspec- 
tion of their UNRIVALED STOCK of PUREST 
RISH POPLINS, which, being manufactured®spec- 











ERE Se vton aad to nde "pode SOF 
J and to ude goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. ° 


Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 


GET IT PURE. 








Cian perfumes the giver, love perfumes 
the receiver, friendship perfumes society, old 
maids perfume each other, old bachelors perfume 
nobody, dandies puteme themselves, but Wood- 
worth’s FLOR DEL SANTO perfumes every thing. 





Saratoga “A” Sprrve Warer.—A Postrrve Cree 
ror Heapacur! A Great Remepy ror Inpierstion 
AnD Dyspepsta.—Keeps the blood cool and regulates 
the stomach. Persons subject to headache can insure 
themselves freedom from this mabey by drinking it 
liberally in the morning before break’ + 

Sold by Joun F. Henry, at the U.S. Family Medi- 
cine Depot, 8 College Place, New York. 





A New Summer Book, 


EDLOCK; or, Tue Rieut Retations 

or THE Sexes. A Scientific Treatise, disclos- 

ing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing who 

may and who may not Marry. By the Author of 

**New Physiognomy,” ‘‘How to Read Character,” 

and Editor of the Phrenological Journal, 12mo, 238 
pp., Cloth. Price, $150; Extra Gilt, $2. 

Samvuzt R. Wet1s, 389 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 





OOSEY’S Mustcat Caprnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cxortn’s Vauses, complete.................. 50c, 
Srxreen Sranparn Sones ror Lapres’ Vorces 50c. 


Bretnoven’s 45 Onigtnat WALTzZES......... 50c. 
Comptete Orrras For Piano, each......... 50c. 

Mailed on et of price. CataLocuss Frer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos, 665 axp 667 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
ARDON, GORDING, 
GENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 





Ne READY 
IN BOOK FORM, 


Tus ee, 


THE GREAT GALAXY SERIAL. 


By MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


One Vol., Octayo, Elegantly Illustrated. Price, bound 
in Paper, $1 00; bound in Cloth, $1 50. 


This brilliant Serial was recently completed in Tue 
Gataxy. It will be remembered that it was first pub- 
lished anonymously; yet few American novels pub- 
lished without the prestige of a great name have at- 
tracted so much attention as CIPHER. It is written 
in a brilliant and dashing style, and is full of incident. 
After reading the first page the interest never flags 
until the end of the story is reached. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
SHELDON & CoO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
498 & 500 Broapway, New Yor. 
SWEET 





Sweer Quinive ts warranted 
equal — dose for dose—to the 
aes — uinine, ag 
the important advantage o 
Qu ININE. being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapn1a is Oprum Purirrep 
— of its ane oe poisonous 

—— it is the most per- 
SVAPNIA., lect Anopyne and Sooruine 
Optarte yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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= ES — 
SIX-CORD, 


JONN SHUGH-AUCHINCLOSS, 
Sole Agents in New Yack for TRE. COATS, 
of Paisley, Scotland. 


asTeIC cons BO 








PIANOS axv ORGANS. t 
Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


T DR. HERO’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES are Savemtagee to be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 

Send for circular to 


Dr. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT RELIEVES 
AND SOOTHES THE SEVEREST PAIN OF 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM ; every vestige of inflam- 


mation is removed within a few hours of the first ap- 
plication. 














‘As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens,” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have just published; 
My Daughter Elinor. 
A NOVEL. 
8vo, Parrr, $1 25. 





A good American novel poremnting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has long 

m the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers, * * * A story in which the charac- 
ters are types of the American people at large, differ- 
ing from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
“‘My Danghter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with natural- 
ness and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It 
is from such books that the historian gathers the hab- 
itudes of the age of which he writes, e style is eas 
and unaffected, at times straining oyermuch at epi- 

and again running a little into slipshod; and 

alogue is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference.—Evening Post. 
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THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD IS THE 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New Yorr—505 Broadway; 
Cutoaco—43 Madison Street; 
Crncrinnati — 28 West Fourth Street; 
Boston —141 Washington Street ; 
Mitwavxer—410 Milwaukee Street; 
PatLapEvpata —1123 Chestnut Street; 
Sr. Lovuis—612 North Fourth Street ; 
CreveLanp — 43 Public Square; 

Derroir—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Inpranapoiis— 27 North Pennsylvania Street; 
BattimorE—140 Baltimore Street; 
Harrrorp, Conn. — 382 Main Street; 

New Oxteans—6 Chartres Street ; 

San Franoisco—ill Montgomery Street. 


Report of the Judges at the Fair of the American 
Institute, New York, 1867: 

The whole number of Sewing Machines on exhibi- 
tion is thirteen ; of these, twelve are entered for com- 
petition. The article bearing the number 730 (Fior- 
ence Sewitne Macutnz) is decided to be the best on 
exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 

This is better than any of its Class 

known to the Judges. 

Its merits are: 

1st.—Good material and thorough workmanship. 

2d.—More absolute novelty than marks the usual 
improvements in Sewing Machines. 

8d.—The ingeni arrang it by a positive mo- 
tion for adjusting the thread — the passage of 
the shuttle, and the gathering up of it in the finish of 
the stitch. 

4th.—The reversible feed. 

Sth.—The variety of work that can be done upon it. 

We therefore decide that it receive the award of 


first-class. 
igned, TRA & CADY 
Si 4 . 
L. J. KNOWLES. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a true ex- 
tract from the Report of the Ju ages of Sewing Ma- 
chines, at the 87th Annual Fair, 1867. 
Joun W. Cuamnens, Sec’y Board of Managers. 
New York, Nov, 18, 1867, 








T. STEWART &.CO. 
- are closing out 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR SPRING AND 
SUMMER STOCK, 
at the following extremely low prices: 
FANCY STRIPED BOURNOUS, 
suitable for seaside wear, 
ONLY $7 50 EACH. 
Also, a full line of Children’s and Misses’ 
CLOTH AND SILK SACQUES, 
at a great reduction. 
READY-MADE PERCALE WALKING SUITS, $5 
and upward. 


PLAID POPLIN SUITS, $7 each—one half former 
prices, 


LINEN SUITS, $10 each and upward. 
A CHOICE SELECTION of SUMMER SILK SUITS, 
$65 each and upward. . 
Puffed and Ruffled 
WHITE CAMBRIC SUITS, 
at proportionately low prices. 
LADIES’ TRAIN, WALKING, & UNDER SKIRTS 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Also, a full line of 
Lapres’, Misses’, Cutipren’s, anp InFrants’ 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
at popular prices, 
AN IMMENSE REDUCTION 
IN MILLINERY GOODS. 
And will offer, in addition, 
a large assortment of 
UNION LINEN SUITS, natural color, very hand- 
somely trimmed, at $6 each. 


t@~ The Greatest Bargains offered this Season. gg 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
paves by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 

issolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
890 Pearl Street, New York. 








DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Warrrooms, ‘ 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. x} Send for Circnlar. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THe FiEsT 
APPLICATION. Address, with Sramr, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
For ZION’S HERALD to Jan. 1st, 1370. 


A first-class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 
pages. 200 Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest 
paper in the land. $250 a year, in advance. Speci- 
men copies free. E.D. sLow, Publisher, 

11 Cornhill, Boston. 


GENTS WANTED-—$75 to $300 per 
month sure, and no risk. We want to engage 
a good agent in every county in the U.S. and 
Canadas to sell our Everlasting Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to last a lifetime 
and never rust. For full particulars to Agents, 
address the American Wire Co., 75 William St., 
New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


A CROWN OF BEAUTY. 


Mrs. Avex. Krexiann, 71 West 130th St., New York, 
says: For pleasantness, for efficacy in cleaning the 


scalp, and for giving the hair a natural softn 
BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS is unequaled, 














HOW ELLS" 








(ums, as luxuriant and flowing as ever 

graced the head of beanty, procaced in a few 
weeks by the use of Pror. NA "8 CURLIQUE. 
Send 50c. to D. H. ALDIN, Box 814, Midland, Mich., 
and learn how to make it. 





‘Tes CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


BIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 
SPOOL COTTON. 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 


Well adapted to 
HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 
New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 








A Household without Tarrant’s Selt- 
zer Aperient within reach lacks an important 
safeguard of health and life. A few doses of this 
standard remedy for indigestion, constipation, and 
biliousness, relieve every distressing symptom and 
prevent dangerous consequences. 


FOR SALE BY THE ENTIRE DRUG TRADE. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


TO AGENTS. 


“ee PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 is now ready for delivery to 
; ll Roan, $9 00; 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER'S PERIOBICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macaztine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harrrr's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frve 
Sunsorrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
= for $20 00, without extra le 

e Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magaztns, or 20 cents for 

the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 








Agents. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $10 00. 








stage. 
Porhe Volumes of the Macazrnr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 
e Volumes of the Wrerxiy commence with the 
ear. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
parelie to the order of Harrrr & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrvz, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's Perropicatrs. 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Yorx. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
Sree Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloih, 

1 00. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Gou.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the [= of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosert B. Roosevetr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
Wuu1as J. Fraee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witt Suirn, LL.D. With Tage and Woodcuts, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES, By Epwanrp J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wattace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro 
C.Soorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Exias Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural re, and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a “Course of Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pamsroxse Ferrier. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leata- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Feremer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





HETTY. 


By Henry Kixesrry, Author of “ Stret- 
ton,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Heyry Krxecstey, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘“*Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘“ Ravenshoe,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN'’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “ Mabel's 


TOog- 
ress," &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 


De Mrttz, Author of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 

FOR HER SAKE. By Freperick W. Rosztrson, 
Author of “Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations. Svyo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author’s 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Engravings. 8vo, 75 
cen 

THE NEWCOMES. 162Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who Robbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
t= Harper & Brorners will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 
aa To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $100; 
Cloth, $150, Part I1., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 





tz Hazrrr & Brornzns will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETLZ. 

CrasstoaL. — Whenever 
the avaricious King Midas 
called for a veal cuilet they 
invariably brought him a 
bit of the Golden Calf! 

A farmer recently adver- 
tised for a runaway wife, 
and called particular at- 
tention to the meanness 
of her desertion just as the 
spring work was coming 
on, after he had had the 
expense of wintering her. 

ACS 

The Rev. Mr. E—— was 

reparing his discourse 
‘or the next Sabbath, stop- 
ping occasionally to re- 
view what he had written, 
and to erase that which 
he was disposed to disap- 
prove, when he was ac- 
costed by his little son, 
who had numbered but 
five summers: 

“Father, does God tell 
you what to preach?” 

“ Certainly, my child.” 

“Then what makes you 
scratch it out?" 

al 

A minister annoyed his 
congregation by constant- 
iy referring to the Apostie 
Paul, and asking the ques- 
tion, ** Where, then, shall 
we put him ?" 

At last an elderly gen- 
tleman arose and said, 
“AsTam going home, you 
may put him in my pew.” 

snececticinlpeaindints 

A gentleman observing 
@ servant-girl, who was 
left-handed, placing the 
knives and forks on the 
dinner-table in the same 
awkward position, re- 
marked to her that she was 
laying them left-handed. 

“Oh, indade,” said she, 
“so I have! Be plased, 
Sir, to help me to turn the 
table round.” 

A a EN 

What inanimate objects 
skow a dislike to solitude ? — Velocipedes ; 
they'll never travel without somebody. 

ote horns the 


because 


Mvstcat Buit.—A Celtic gentleman, presiding at a 
meeting, announced, “ There will be vocal and instru- 
mental singing by the band.” 


EXEMPLARY PATIENCE. 

In court Judge Olin was violently attacked by a 
young and very impertinent attorney, but heard him 
quite through, and made no reply. After the adjourn- 
ment for the day, and when all had assembled at the 
hotel where the Judge and many of the Court had 
their lodging, one of the company, referring to the 
scene at court, asked the Judge why he did not rebuke 
the impertinent fellow. 

* Permit me," said the Judge, loud enough to call 
the attention of all the company, among which was 
the fellow in question—*“ permit me to tell you a story. 
My father, when we lived down in the country, had a 
deg—a mere puppy, | may say. Well, this puppy 
wonld go out every moonlight night and bark at the 
moon for hours together.” 

Here the Judge paused, as if he had done with the 
story. 

“Well, well, what of it?” exclaimed half a dozen 
of the audience at once. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing whatever. The moon kept 
right on, just as if nothing had happened.” 

. - —_— 

Eleven Egyptian cavalrymen, who overslept them- 
selves, and appeared late at morning parade, had their 
heads taken off with cimeters, to teach them a lesson. 

bith BE <a s 

A young man who was crossed in love attempted 
suicide recently by taking a dose of yeast powder. 
He immediately rose above his troubles like a well- 
bred gentleman. 


————___<-— 





* Mike, can you account for the extraordinary curve 
in this horse's back ?” 

“Sure an'I can, Sir. Before the baste was your 
property she was backed ag’in an Irish horse that bate 

er all hollow, and she niver got straight since.” 








A 








Merry ppftreess. 
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“HORROR ON 


A ROMANCE OF THE PARK. 
Sweet Miss McAsh has a wealthy papa, 
And a thorough-bred horse in the Park to take 
air on; 
Her seat in the saddle’s perfection—but ah ! 
What a balance she’ll have when the old boy with 
Charon 
On the Stygian waters is making a splash; 
She is one of ten thousand, is sweet Miss McAsh. 


Sweet Miss McAsh has a chignon immense, 
And the smallest of waists her maid's efforts can 
compass ; 
She is dressed without any regard to expense, 
And her milliner’s bills must a pretty round sum 
ass. 
Face, neers, and fortune for cutting a dash 
Are the pleasant possessions of sweet Miss McAsh. 
Sweet Miss McAsh, she has suitors galore— 
Lord This and Lord That and Sir Something Orr 
Uther, 
Of captains a dozen, civilians a score— 
And the Hon’rable Blank, who's a Duke’s only 
yrother ; 
And their teeth at each other they all of them gnash, 
For each of them’s dying for sweet Miss McAsh. 
Sweet Miss McAsh has a smile for them all, 
But never an answer for any among them; 
And nobody kuows where her favor may fall, 
And no one would wonder if over she flung them. 


| In her choice of a husband she will not be rash : 


She takes every thing coolly, does sweet Miss McAsh. 


| Sweet Miss McAsh! Oft in secret she sighs— 


, 


Yet she’s young, and she’s rich, and she’s fair! It 
is funny! 
But she knows there are some things that wealth 
never buys— y 
That you've less chance of getting. the more you 
have money. F 
“Oh! Riches may ride in a gilded calash, 
But Love goes afoot,” murmurs sweet Miss McAsh. 
a 
Tne Latest Novetty ror THe Stage—Self-acting 
plays. 
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SOFT IMPEACHMENT. 


Bippy. “ Now, Patrick, what are you afther—wasting your Time about here all Day?” 
Patrick. “Shure, Biddy, you know I’m ‘afther’ your own Heart.” 





| to knock at the door when it is raining. 
| side ifethe cab is full. 
| weather. 


| his buttons, nor brings home friends to supper. 
| clothes never smell of tobacco. 











HORROR’S HEAD.” 
Tuts is WHY THE MATCH BETWEEN ALGERNON FitzFoopLE AND ANGELA FitzNoopLE WAS SUDDENLY Broken Orr. 


THE COMING HUSBAND. 

The coming husband walks out with his wife on a 
wéek-day, and is not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He 
even has change” when asked for it, and never al- 
Indes to it afterward. He is not above carrying a 
large bundle or a cotton umbrella, or even holding 
the baby in his lap in an omnibus. He runs on first 
He gets out- 
He goes to bed first in cold 
He gets up in the night to rock the cradle 
or answer the door-bell. He believes in hysterics, 
and\is melted instantly by a tear. He patches up a 
quarrel with a velvet gown, and drives away the sulks 
with a trip to Central Park. He never flies out ox 

is 
He respects the cur- 
tains, and never smokes in the house. He never in- 
vades the kitchen, and would no more think of * blow- 
ing up” any of the servants than of ordering the din- 
ner. He is innocentof a latch-key. He Jets the fam- 
ily go out of town once every year, while he remains 
at home with one knife and fork, sits on a brown 


| Holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has a 


| char-woman to wait on him. 





He is very easy and af- 
fectionate, weeping the wedding anniversary regularly. 


“Why don’t you whip that fellow?” we asked ofa 
yreen specimen of humanity, who had gone through a 
ong quarrel. 

“Well,” he replied, “he’s a dangerous man, for he 
had a brother who killed himself.” 

-_ 

What are the features of the cannon ?—Cannon- 
mouth, canon-ize, and cannon-eers, 

cacereengesiaidlipemacemeees 

What is truth ?—What I think. 

What is falsehood ?—What you think. 

ig haaihions 
“Sal, what time do your folks dine?" 
“Soon as you goes; that’s missus’s orders.” 
feo saat Ponoo 2, 

An exchange has an advertisement for a servant 
who is a “plain cook, able to dress a little boy five 
years old.” 
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A tleman, traveling 
inside a coach, was en- 
deavoring, with consider- 
able earnestness, to im- 
press some argument upon 
a fellow- passenger, who 
appeared rather dull of 
comprehension. Atlength, 
being sli Co » he 
exclaimed, * ne Sir, it’s 
as plain as ABC!" 

“That may be,” 
replied the other; 
am DEF.” 

—_—»— — 

Fortune's Knoox.—Itis 
said that ‘‘ Fortune knocks 
once, at least, at every 
man’s door ;" but our sage 
describes it as often “a 
runaway one.” 

vcnaihindhilacesctiae 

Why is roast lamb a 
proses dish at a dinner of 

orse-flesh ?—Because it is 
eaten with mir(t)ce ’oss. 

eR a 

ope speaking of a 
drink he once had occa- 
sion to indulge in, says he 
could not tell whether it 
was brandy or a_torch- 
y — light procession that was 
: going down his throat. 

vnnlelihibeniilipie 


In a religious excitement 
in Boston a person met a 
neighbor, who took him 
by the hand and said: 

“*T have become a Chris- 
tian.” 

*“T am glad of it,” he re- 
lied. ‘Suppose we now 
ave a settlement of that 

little account between us. 
Pay me what thon owest." 

“No,” aid the new-born 
child, turning on his heel; 
“religion is religion, and 
business is business.” 

iemasteciidiaetldasiie 

‘*Itis a standing role in 
my church,” said one cler- 
gyman to another, “for 
the sexton to wake up any 
man that he sees asleep." 

“T think,” replied the 
other, ‘that it would be 
better for the sexton, whenever a man goes to sleep 
under your preaching, to wake you up.” 

abi a 

A clergyman in Kansas complains that he has mar- 
ried but two couples in a year. They paid hin no- 
thing, staid to dinner, borrowed his umbrella when 
they left, and never returned it. 
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KNOW YOU? 
Know you the hour when Phebus steals 
From where Aurora blushing lies, 
And mounts the heaven on glowing wheels, 
And gilds the gray of dawning skies? 


Know you the time when birds begin 
To carol to the rising sun— 

When from the woods their jocund din 
Proclaims the reign of night is done? 


Know you the moment when the dew 
Exhales in silvery sighs from blooms, 
Whereon it slept the whole night through, 

Till Phebus the rapt earth illumes. 


Know you the moment, time, and hour 
Of daybreak? Well, you do, mayhap, 
Well, that’s the time I feel a power 
Of pleasure in “that other nap.” 


—_ 


A Quaker in New Orleans is so upright in all his 
dealings that he won't sit down to eat. 
ontilijinpatipeen 





A little girl, worn out by a long sermon, observing 
the preacher gathering himself for the introduction 
of another “point,” exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother, he is 
not going to quit at all! he is swelling up again.” 

> 

In reply to a paper which called General Sherman 
“the coming man,” a Georgia journal says it hopes 
that he is not coming that way again. 

PT nL RE AE Ter 

What should a young man carry with him when 
calling upon his afflanced ?— Affection in his heart, 
perfection in his manners, and confectionery in his 
pockets. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Granpratuer. “Ah! Charlie, my Boy, the Ladies think we can’t 
Cuaruie. “I don’t think we can do quite as well, Grandpapa ; for 


have Jam and Cake.” 


do without them—don’t they?” 
when Grandma’s at Home we always 








